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Upon this huge and elaborate volume, in which Mr. Sharon Tur- 





ner has professed to embrace one of the most remarkable and im- - 


oe: epochs in our history, the public earn has already 
een tacitly pronounced. The work has fallen still-born from the 
peers. We will venture to assert, that not ten persons in the realm 

ave had the patience to toil through half the wearisome length of 
its seven hundred pages; and but that we have a critical duty to 
perform, we should ourselves have been well satisfied to have given 


a silent concurrence to the verdict, by not disturbing the passage 


of the book to a decent oblivion. But its sins against good taste 
in composition and manner are so glaring ; its obliquities in opinion 
are at once so ludicrous and so mischievous; and its claims to 
superior accuracy and industrious illustration, over the ro ha 
all our previous historians, are broadly asserted with such’ offensi 
self-complacency, that we are imperatively called upon to subject 
its pretensions to a rigid, though impartial examination. 

he language and composition of Mr. Turner’s volume may 
naturally engage our first attention ; and here, as a few examples 





arities of our historian’s style. We give the following sentence, as 
it meets our eye in the very first page of the book :— 


‘ Viewed in those large arrangements of time, which constitute chrono- 
logical periods, the history of the world, after every fair objection from its 
_ Obliquities, describes the history of manifold progression in all that con- 
stitutes our improvement and our celebrity; but, if it be contemplated 
only in separate divisions, without reference to its relations as a whole; if 
we consider it merely as a casual succession of distinct and detached 


ticular kingdoms and populations that have glittered and passed away 
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are better illustrations than a thousand comments, we shall at once | __ 
enable our readers to judge for themselves of the precious peculi® wee 
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fragments, or connect our feelings with the rise and fortunes of the par-~ 
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then so many local catastrophes of states, and so many intervals of dark- 
ness and destitution appear, that the intelligent mind has often hesitated 
to decide whether the changes have been confused and disorderly vi- 
cissitude ; or those beneficial revolutions which ultimately unfold a grand 


and enlarging advance of the human intellect, and new provisions for the 
production of universal felicity.’—pp. 1, 2. 


The vigorous simplicity and lucid compression of this period, 
will not fail to be appreciated by all, who happen to comprehend 
its meaning. Thus again, we arrive at a dissertation on the rise 


of Wolsey ; but here a whole passage may afford a fairer criterion 
of our luminous author's average style : 


‘ As the course of nature is so uniform, and the bodily elements and in- 
forming spirits of man are alike in every age and climate, we might, from 
theory, have expected that the current of his social life would, like the 
world which he inhabits, have always exhibited, in its events and actors, a 
continuous sameness : and yet our experience is, that che human character, 
and the scenes and dramas of both its public and private life, are for the 
most part an agitated succession of change, diversity, and anomalous 
eccentricity. One cause of the difference may be, that while the move- 
ments of material things are forcibly regulated by appointed laws, which 
never alter, no adamantine fetters of an inexorable necessity coerce the 
human spirit; but free: in its essential nature, tenacious of its freedom, 
and ever wishing and seeking to exercise this blessing, it tends to spring 
from all bondage and servile imitation, and to choose its own paths, 
indulge its own caprices, and make a distinct individuality for itself, inde- 
pendent of others, incalculable by them, and almost always deviating into 
a specific variety. Some exercise this common power of free-will with 
more energy than others; and hence new characters, dissimilar in several 
marking and influencing points from ‘those which have preceded, are con- 
tinually emerging from the more tranquil diversities and calmer level of 
ordinary life; and of these the singularity of some takes the path of an 
ambition to acquire a command in its affairs, and an actual government of 
its polity and population. In every age men of this description rise up, 
and step forward beyond their fellows, aspiring to do and to be more than 
they behold, and continually preventing life from becoming that placid 
lake or smoothly gliding river, which knows no change, displays no com- 
motion, attempts no improvement, and produces no evils. —pp. 119—120. 


And he from thence proceeds to paint the character of the great 
cardinal’s mind, in such a period as a Tacitus might envy. 


: * 

‘They did not push themselves forward, to seize the helm of human 
life, without any natal pretensions to become its governor, except an 
aspiring, intrepid, arrogant, insatiable, energetic, and ostentatious spirit, 
which, flattering itself into a persuasion of its own internal superiority, at- 
tempted to bend al] others to its dominion; and which, in an age of great 
pride, warlike bustle, and jealous competition, though but a scholar and a 
churchman, succeeded in attaining all the power and pre-eminence which 


it so presumptuously and, but for the success, would have been thought so 
absurdly to have coveted.’—p. 120. 
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Such is his manner of philosophical description : the elegant in- 
volution of his narrative style is still more unique :— 


‘Son of a butcher, as it was reported and believed while he lived, 
though some of his later admirers wish to doubt a circumstance which 
they unreasonably consider to be a descent too humiliating: and of a poor 
man, as his gentleman usher and earliest biographer, perhaps with an in- 
tentional obscurity, more generally states, he was sent very early to Oxford 
by his father or assisting friends.’—p. 121. 


These may serve as sufficient specimens of Mr. Sharon Turner’s 
conceptions of the dignity of the historic muse. But it is in the 
accumulated array of his expletive rsa that the march of 
his periods is most majestic and grandiloquent. Thus we encoun- 
ter epithets cased in sevenfold strength, like the shield of Ajax : 
we hear, p. 687, of ‘a softened, softening, impressed, impressible, 
benevolent, affectionate, benign, and sensitive heart ;’ and we are 
told of cardinal Pole, in a paradox of the following astounding 
dimensions, (p. 603), that he ‘ was an accomplished, inconsistent, 
gentlemanly, nervous, elegant, cultivated, religious, mild, social, 
interesting, and yet bitter-minded man !’ 

Mr. Turner, however, does not always thus soar in these magni- 
ficent flights of diction ; his tropes and figures are sometimes of 
this nether earth ; and his similes tell of such things, as ‘ the ape 
and the glow-worm in the fable,’ (p. 485); of a soul and a nut- 
shell,’ (p. 259) ; of the ‘serpent with the ruby head,’ (p. 604): and, 
p- 21, of ‘raw heads and bloody bones.’ But of all the strange 
phraseology, the singular orthography, and the new-fangled 
coinage of which Mr. Sharon Turner’s heterogeneous and ini- 
mitable style is compounded, the description would be as insuf- 
ferable as the reality ; and we gladly pass from the manner to the 
matter of his volume. 

In his preface he is pleased to proclaim his discovery, that 
‘many parts of the reign of Henry VIII. had not been sufficiently 
elucidated by preceding historians; that the public had not been 
put in possession of the entire truth on the subject ; and that the 
king and his conduct had not been impartially appreciated.’ He 
found that, ‘ to elicit farther light on what was obscure or doubtful, 
or which had been mistaken,’ it was indispensable that he should 
turn ‘ to original documents, which had not been examined ;’ and 
his industry and meditation were therefore bestowed on the trea- 
sures at the British Museum, ‘ which had been singularly disre- 
garded by former historians, although long open to the perusal 
of all who would take the trouble to investigate their contents.’ 

The result of this original investigation into the circumstances 
of Henry’s life and reign, offers one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of judgment gratuitously perverted, of which there is any 
example in the annals of historical literature. We had imagined 
that, if there ever existed a monarch whom the voice of all history 


had unanimously agreed to brand with the vices of brutal 
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sensuality and atrocious cruelty, without any redeeming qualifica- 
tion, that despot was our eighth Henry. e had observed his to 
have been an example of iniquity so enormous, and so wholly de- 
testable, that neither in the unscrupulous zeal of religious and 
political party, nor yet among the conflicting passions of contro- 
versial writers, had any one been found hardy or insensible enough 
to defend or to palliate it. We had deemed the universal reproba- 
tion of mankind for ever recorded against the savage and inexorable 
tyrant, who, most truly has it been said, “spared neither man in 
his hate nor woman in his lust :” the butcher of the poor victims 
of his wanton appetites ; the murderer of his most faithful servants ; 
the ferocious persecutor both of Catholics and Protestants ; who, 
in the madness of his pride, imposed contradictory articles of be- 
lief on the consciences of a whole people, and consigned the most 
virtuous spirits of both parties to the flames or the scaffold, to glut 
his thirst of blood, or to gratify his fierce and inconsistent eg 
Yet it is this monster of cruel, uncontrollable passions, who, Mr. 
Sharon Turner protests has not been ‘ impartially appreciated,’ 
and whose defence he has felt proud of undertaking. His whole 
volume is an eulogy of the virtues, and an apology for the crimes, 
of one of the very worst men, and certainly the most execrable, 
because the most capricious tyrant, that ever sat on the throne of 
this kingdom. 

Now, if Mr. Sharon Turner had found means to refute all the 
dark tales of Henry’s judicial murders, and to disprove them, as no 
more than so many atrocious inventions of enemies, his disposition 
to rescue the memory of the calumniated monarch would be in- 
telligible and praiseworthy. If it had been possible for him, even 
by the production of any new evidence, to have detracted from the 
number or enormity, and to have altered the character of these 
deeds of ferocious cruelty, his dissent from the conclusions of all 
former historians would at least have been comprehensible and 
plausible. But none of these things has he been enabled to do ; 
so far as the conduct of the king is concerned, his volume posi- 
tively has not thrown a particle of new light upon the actions of 
this reign ; here he has not discovered a single fact which was not 
previously before the world : and the plan of his defence is.limited’ . 
to the miserable attempt to advance novel reasons, and to seek the | 
most curious palliation, for all the perpetual guilt which, in its com- 
mission, he cannot deny. 

The mere narrative of the notorious circumstances of Henry’s 
life, no sophistry can materially colour or suppress : and it is only 
in opinions and conclusions, upon events too well known to beper- 
verted, that our judicious historian has possessed the power of 
differing from all his predecessors. Mr. Sharon Turner is a senti- 
mental philanthropist, who bewails the evil passions of mankind, 
and declaims much on the demoniac phrenzy of strife and battle, 
the wickedness of worldly ambition, and the horrors which schemes 
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of conquest and political intrigues have entailed upon suffering 
humanity. All: this is well: but how shall we reconcile the con- 
sistency of a writer, whose periods alternately inculcate the loveli- 
ness of virtue and mercy, and palliate the most frightful violations 
of both?. How shall we, with him, sternly reprobate the moral 
insensibility of Francis, who, on the “api field of Marignano, 


slept soundly amidst the carnage which he had directed ; and yet 
regard with complacency the far more shocking and deliberate ob- 
duracy of his hero, whose cruel heart was impervious to the plead- 
ings of our best affections, whose unrelenting slaughter was, in his 
domestic and civil life, of his wives, his servants, and his subjects ? 
This didactic reprehension of lesser crimes, blending with the de- 
fence and extenuation of deeper guilt—and especially as proceeding 
from an author, who abounds in saintly truisms, and has evi- 
dently aspired to render his work a mirror of moral reflections— 
this utter confusion of the shades of human offence, is surel 
among the most strange and pitiable perversions of intellect into 
which man has ever been betrayed ! 

The leading events in the life and the reign of Henry VIII. are 
too familiar to every reader to need that we should offer any con- 
nected abstract of the contents of this ponderous tome: and we 
giadly disclaim both the necessity and the intention of follow- 
ing Mr. Turner, through his minute elaboration of details. We 
shall only refer to a few passages, to illustrate the mode in which 
the author has treated the character of the king, and to justify the 
comments into which we have been led. 

Mr. Turner ushers in the main purpose of his volume, by 
tediously copying all the formal encomiums which were heaped 
upon Henry during his early reign by his lettered contemporaries ; 
and choosing to receive a great ny of this complimentary adula- 
tion for the language of truth, he is absurdly eager at the outset, 
to establish a favourable impression of the character of his hero, 
which may stand him in need in the darker parts of his progressive 
career. After carefully inserting these long-drawn panegyrics, he 
sums them up in the following conclusion : 

‘ The reader has now before him as large a picture as can be furnished 
of what the most eminent of his contemporaries thought and expressed of 
Henry up to his forty-seventh year. Whether, if he possessed till that 
time the qualities that were so long applauded, they could be entirely 
extinguished in him, when a new political situation led to the cruelties 
which sullied his last ten years, the moral philosoper may reasonably 
doubt. These unfavourable additions, and their causes, will be consi- 
dered in a future chapter; but it is important to note, that Pole, his 
severest censor, more than once intimates, that if he would have fully 
submitted himself again to the Papal See, he would have appeared in all 
his pristine amiability: at least, would have been so considered and re- 
presented by those who, for his revolt from it, were passionately painting 
him as a moral mulatto, without, however, being quite convinced that he 
actually was such,.’—pp. 36—37. 
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That the cruelties which sullied his reign were confined to his 
last ten years, is a curious assertion: since neither his unfeeling 
divorce of his innocent queen Catharine, for the gratification of his 
legal adultery, nor his executiov of her unhappy successor, nor yet 
his judicial murders of More and Fisher, were included within that 
period. That the earlier parts of his reign were not signalized by 
atrocities, is, however, true: but how this fact can be pleaded in 
extenuation of his later crimes, the reader will probably. be at some 
loss to discover. If he originally possessed the amiable qualities 
which our author has so largely ascribed to him, and amon 
which (p. 593). Mr. Sharon Turner enumerates a mild and friendly 
temper, the mpral philosopher may indeed reasonably doubt how 
they should become totally extinguished in his nature. But to 
suppose the existence of this ‘ pristine amiability’ in his character, 
is to take for granted the subject-matter of the doubt. To the 
impartial observer of his earlier actions, the arbitrary, violent, and 
capricious complexion both of his domestic conduct, and foreign 
measures, will rather appear in sufficient consistency with his later 
life: although his unruly passions had not yet been provoked by 
opposition to break forth into the atrocities of which they were ca- 
pable. The ‘nemo repente fuit turpissimus” of the poet. affords a 
more rational standard for the estimate of his true character: the 
pattern of all virtue which Mr. Sharon Turner has delighted to 
imagine, could never have degenerated on a sudden into the 
bloated and gloomy despot. The germs of that fierce impatience 
of restraint which led to so many horrors, were inherent in his 
disposition. Even when Sir Thomas More was cherished in the 
sunshine of his favour, the shrewd observation of that virtuous 
minister had instructed him in his insecurity against the heartless 
selfishness of such a master. Observe his well-known answer to 
a congratulation on being seen arm-in-arm with the king: “I be- 
lieve he doth as singularly affect me as any subject within his 
realm; howbeit, if my head would win him a castle in France, zt 
should not fail to go.” And the emphatic and dying declaration 
of Wolsey, had been yet stronger: ‘‘ rather than he will either 
miss or want any part of his will or appetite, he will put the loss of 
one half of his realm in danger. Be assured what matter ye put 
in his head, ye shall never put it out again.” 

The unrelenting persecution with which Henry completed the 
ruin, and shortened the days of the man with whom he had lived 
for twenty years in the closest intimacy and confidence, is to be 
received, we presume, for one signal proof of his mild and friendly 
temper. When Cavendish waited on him to communicate the 
particulars of Wolsey’s death, the compassionate monarch con- 
tinued the amusement in which he was engaged, before he would 
hear the pitiable tale; and the strongest interest he expressed, 
was for the fate—not of the man—but of a certain 1500/. of his 
effects! As a minister, Wolsey was any thing rather than blame- 
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less, but there is much justice in the extenuation which Hume has 
found for his measures in the character of his master: since “ the 
‘subsequent part of Henry’s reign was undoubtedly much more 
criminal than that which had been directed by Wolsey’s counsels.” 
In his account of the occasion which prepared the disgrace of 
Wolsey, the business of the king’s divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon, it is really ludicrous to observe how Mr. Sharon Turner 
has laboured to shift the whole shame of having originated that 
iniquitous project, from the king to his favourite. It was the ‘dis- 
turbing cardinal’ who pressed the matter; it was the religious 
scruples which were infused into Henry’s delicate conscience, that 
first unsettled his feelings on the legality of his long union, and 
alienated his mind from the fond and virtuous woman, 
‘“‘ That like a jewel had hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 

Of her, that loved him with an excellence 

That angels love good men with.” 


Nor has a passage from a private letter of Wolsey to the king, — 
so early as 1527, six years before the completion of the divorce, 
and which Mr. Turner has here himself published, opened his eyes 
to the fact, that the scruples of the royal feeling had far more re- 
lation to the flesh than the spirit. The furtherance of the divorce, 
is here called by Wolsey the king’s “‘ great and secret affair ;” as 
** his deliverance out of a thralled, pensive, and dolorous life ;” and 
as being necessary for “the continuance of his health.” Is there 
here anything to be found in the record, touching his ghostly_ 
peace, or spiritual misgivings? Yet it was after this, that the 
royal hypocrite protested before his assembled council, that, saving 
his religious doubts, he preferred Catherine above all other women ; 
and long after it is acknowledged that he had conceived his violent 
passion for Anne Boleyn-—‘ Miss Anne Boleyn,’ as Mr. Turner most 
politely calls her—he uttered a second more solemn and public 
assertion, that “ he had stirred the divorce to settle his conscience, 
and for no other cause, as God could judge ;” and that “if the 
queen should be adjudged his lawful wife, there was never any 
thing more pleasant nor more acceptable to him in his life.” Will 
it be believed, that, even the barefaced falsehood of this declara- 
tion should not be too gross for Mr. Turner’s credulity? Yet he 
adds, ‘ that the king entered into the question only to learn the 
truth, is a fact which the evidence supports.’ That any being in 
his senses should really and seriously imagine that Henry was 
prompted by religious scruples, would have appeared to us most 
incredible ; and Mr. Turner, we take it, is the first man who has 
ever dissented from the arch and pithy conclusion of the poet: 


“‘ Cham. It seems the marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 
Suff. No, his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady.” 
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The cruel execution of Anne Boleyn, to make way for a new ob- 


ject of the royal appetite, may in itself illustrate the only real 


motive which had produced the divorce of the exemplary Cathe- 
rine. For the indulgence of his lientious passions, Henry seems 
to -have thought marriage at least a mecessary form; and thus it 
was, as has often been observed, that he plunged into deeper 
crimes than those which he appeared to avid. For, while he was 
scrupulous in legalizing his adulteries, no compunctious visitings 
of humanity, none of the ordinary feelings of our kind, ever re- 
strained him for an instant from arriving at the gratification of his 
desires, through the most cruel injustice, and perjury, and blood. 

On the mere question of Anne Eicloyn’s innocence, it 1s not easy 
to decide ; and we share with Mr. Turner the doubts which he ex- 
presses on this point. But, so far as Henry’s treatment of her is 
concerned, the atrocity of her execution is little relieved by the 
possibility of her guilt ; and the scandalous impatience of his mar- 
riage with Jane Seymour, on the very day after the shocking tra- 
gedy of her death, offers the most certain and revolting proof of 
the motives which had instigated him to her destruction. On this 
occasion, Mr. Turner, for once, forgetting the defence of his 
‘ amiable’ hero, gives vent to a burst of indignation. 


‘The king’s conduct, on this occasion, displayed only the vindictive 
resentment of the mortified husband. To consign the long-beloved wife 
of his bosom ; the selected object of his tenderest caresses,—for whom he 
had braved and defeated popes, priests, sovereigns, slander, hatred, trea- 
son, and peril—to a violent, public, and defaming death ; and by a signa- 
ture, written in the very apartments where he had feasted upon her smiles; 
listened, delighted, to her merry chit-chat, and danced enraptured with her 
grace, in all her fearless and unforeseeing gaiety; ordering ‘ the little 
neck,’ which he had so often admired and caressed, to be cut asunder by 
the butchering strokes of a common executioner, was an act better suited 
to an Othello, to a relentless Moor, or to aturbaned Turk, than to the most 
polished and cultivated prince of one of the most civilized nations on the 
globe. It was unnecessary, because divorce and degradation would have 
answered every public end. It was cruel beyond excuse. It was pride 
and passion, obeying the dishonourable impulses of an unmanly revenge.’ 
—pp. 639, 640. 


Yet even here it is observable that our author takes it for grant- 
ed, that she was guilty, though he immediately afterwards pro- 
ceeds to record his formal dubitations on the fact. Without 
following Mr. Turner through the edifying picture of the remaining 
years of Henry’s domestic life, we shall just copy the following 
summary justification of his general conduct to his wives : 


‘ The king’s domestic affections and tendencies, induced him to place 
his private happiness in marriage, unlike Francis, who sought his indul- 
gences elsewhere; but this virtuous disposition being too much allied 
with a determined self-gratification, led the English king into that defa- 
mation and evil wich have made him seem the nursery Blue Beard, both 
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of the throne and of the nuptial state. Yet it was accident, not malignity, 
which brought the ascription of this character upon his name. Of his six 
wives, the first and the last did him credit, and made him happy, and were 
highly respected by him. The third died beloved and lamented, and the 
second and the fifth disgraced themselves, and produced their own destruc- 
tion. It was the fourth only, Anne of Cleves, that could justly say she 


was repudiated without any fault, only because she was not personally 
attractive. —pp. 658, 659. 


‘Of his six wives, the first and last did him credit :’-—for the one 
he repudiated, he stigmatized her child as the offspring of incest, 
and he broke her heart; and the other was actually saved only 
from impending ruin, by the address with which she cajoled and 
soothed her imperious tyrant. The curious and well-known story, 
of the danger which Catherine Parr incurred, by rashly differing in 
opinion with the royal polemic in a theologicial argument—of the 
articles of impeachment against her, which were in consequence 
actually prepared by his command—and of the artifice by which 
she turned aside his wrath—Mr. Turner has wholly omitted to re- 
late. But, we are told, ‘the second and fifth wives disgraced them- 
selves, and produced their own destruction :’'—though Mr. Turner 
elsewhere declares that one of them may have been innocent ; and 
that the bloodshed of the other (Katherine Howard), was an ex- 
treme and unnecessary severity, and another stain on the reign of 
Henry. Again, if Anne of Cleves was the only one of his queens 
who could justly say that she was repudiated without any fault, 
what, we would ask, was the offence of the first Catherine? Over 
this case of the ‘ fourth’ wife, the facility of a divorce, obtained 
merely because she was not pleasing to the English sultan, has 
thrown only an air of the ridiculous, with which the recorded in- 
sensibility of the German princess has assisted in investing it. It 
is a farcical interlude in a thick succession of tragedies : but it is 
as strong a trait, ex absurdo, of the character of the king, as hi 
decapitations of two other consorts were more fearful evidences of 
the depravity of his heart. He had not only power to seize the 
supremacy of the church, and to reign with despotic violence over 
the consciences, as well as the civil rights of his subjects: he was 
also free to set aside, and to abrogate, every ordinance of God, and 
every law of man. 

Of all the men who flourished during the reign, and at the court 
of Henry, Sir Thomas More has Kas Dore been most celebrated, 
for his elegant genius, his familiar acquaintance with the noble 
spirit of antiquity, his amiable domestic virtues, and, above all, 
his bold and incorruptible integrity. And, accordingly, the re- 
lentless spirit, with which Henry consigned to destruction this 
great and good man, the most faithful minister, and the most 


upright friend he ever possessed, has raga Poy recorded for one 
of the most execrable acts of his reign. Mr.’Turner has viewed 


the case differently : he has discovered that More was not only a 
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revolting compound of coarse and sanguinary bigotry, but that he 
was degraded, by the feebleness and scurrility of his writings, 
below the educated men of his day. He declares, that More’s wats 
contain nothing valuable, except some passages in the Utopia, 
‘ which he did not personally exemplify in his prosperous life ;’ 
and he happily concludes that ‘ there was little in him without his 
harsh fate, which would have survived his contemporaries.’ Whe- 
ther the world’s previous estimate, or this novel contradiction of the 
genius of More will prevail, it is not for us to determine ; nor shall 
we stop to consider whether the fame of the Utopia may not possi- 
bly survive, when the depreciation of its author, in Mr. Sharon 
Turner’s admirable and judicious History of Henry VIII., shall 
have been utterly forgotten. But so new and sudden a denial of 
all distinguished merit, in an individual who, although not guilt- 
less of the intolerant spirit which belonged to his age, has been 
universally regarded for three hundred years as one of its brightest 
characters, is not among the least extraordinary opinions of the 
grave volume before us. 

We would hope that it can scarcely have been the wish to dis- 
cover a palliation for the murder of More, that has prompted this 
attempt to lower the pretensions of his mind. But it is notorious, 
that he was sacrificed to the obstinate tyranny of the king, merely 
because he refused to do violence to his principles, by subscribing 
to the oath of supremacy: it is expressly recorded, that his com- 
pliance with this point was all that was required. Here is integrity 
was inflexible ; and he preferred to suffer. Was he really guilty of 
any treasonable practices, when it is admitted that not even a spe- 
cific charge of the sort remained ? The imputation is, in fact, sup- 
ported by no probability. Yet so strangely desirous is Mr. Sharon 
Turner of vindicating the ungrateful master, who consigned such 
a man to the block, that he argues on a mere loose assertion, and 
from the suspicious authority of a state letter, that there must have 
been some indefinite conspiracy in which More had engaged. 

In the same manner does Mr. Turner, without evidence, apply 
the supposition of guilt to the virtuous prelate Fisher and others, 
who, like More, were executed really for the mere refusal of the 
oath of supremacy. And in all Henry’s butcheries, he lays great 
stress upon the legal verdicts which were obtained against the 
sufferers, as if it had not been notorious that, in the language of a 
great authority, ‘all trials during this reign were mere vain for- 
malities.’ 

In the execution of the family of cardinal Pole, of his two bro- 
thers, and of his aged mother, Henry had gratified his hatred and 
vengeance against a man, whose whole life was graced by his fine 
genius and generous virtues. Margaret de la Pole, a venerable 
matron of seventy years, and the last withered branch of the kingly 
stock of the Plantagenets, was attainted, without trial, and with- 
out the production of any proof of guilt; and the fate to which 
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Henry ruthlessly condemned this aged and powerless woman, 
has always been justly noticed by historians with execration, as 
one of the most detestable and wanton acts of revengeful cruelty 
in the reign of this monster. All this tragedy is noticed by Mr. 
Sharon Turner, with the brief conclusion that the punishment of 
Margaret and her sons was ‘ neither unjust, illegal, nor undeserved.’ 
Thus, also, does he relate the death of Cromwell, whose only real 
offence, which the implacable and unreasonable tyrant could never 
forgive, was his innocent share in promoting the marriage with 
Ann of Cleves. Of Cromwell’s alleged treasonable practices, the 
proofs are, as justly declared by Hume, utterly improbable, and 
even absolutely ridiculous. Some of the charges against him, says 
our author calmly, ‘imply that mysterious and mischievous specu- 
lations were floating in his imagination. Upon such pleas as this, 
was he, too, condemned by attainder, without hearing, and with- 
out even the mockery of a trial.’ Soin the cases of Surrey and his 
father Norfolk, the former a mirror of noble and knightly accom- 

lishments, the latter the old and faithful servant and minister of 
Monty, and the commander to whom he had owed the victory of 
Flodden : the son was infamously sentenced by a jury to die, and 
was actually executed on suspicion of treason ; and the aged father, 
with even more open shamelessness, was capitally attainted without 
examination. His innocence, was, if possible, more apparent than 
that of his son; it has never been pretended that any thing was 
ever proved against either. Yet to pass the death-warrant of 
Norfolk also, was the act of Henry on the day but one previous to 
his own dissolution. 

Let it be observed, that Mr. Sharon Turner has had all these 
facts before him; he has related them all: he has, besides, noticed 
all the sanguinary ‘and indiscriminate ae by the king of 
Catholics and Protestants for their religious opinions; and yet, 
after contemplating these enormities, perpetrated under the imme- 
diate and personal commands of the merciless tyrant, he can sum 
‘ up his character in the following terms of extenuation : 


‘ If we deduct the ordinary mutations of advancing life, and the usual 
irritabilities of a breaking constitution, and of increasing disease, which 
are too common to the great bulk of mankind, to justify peculiar reproach 
to any one for their petulant evils, we shall find that nearly all which is © 
condemnable in the darker period of Henry’s reign, resolves into those 
public executions which our pages have neither disguised nor excused. 
It is the historian’s duty to uphold the great principles of social welfare, 
whenever they come in contact with his subject, and to mark the error and 
the mischiefs of forsaking them. But it must be remembered, that the 
criminality of the transgressing individual, is not always proportionate to 
the crime he may commit ; and it will be unfair to Henry to omit the 
alleviating facts which ought to be recollected when his legal cruelties are 
surveyed, and when his moral character is to be finally awarded. 

* None of these severities were inflicted without the due legal authority. 
The verdicts of juries; the solemn judgment of the peers, or attainders by 
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both houses of parliament on offences proved to its satisfaction ; pro- 
nounced all the convictions, and produced the fatal sentence. Every one 
was approved and sanctioned by the cabmet council of the government. 
The king is responsible only for adopting the harsh system; for not inter- 
posing his prerogative of mercy, and for signing the death warrants, which 
ordered the legal sentences to be put in force. He punished no one 
tyrannically, without trial or legal condemnation. None, therefore, fell b 

his single act: and we may add, that no one appears to have fallen with- 
out the actual commission of something which came within the application 
of the existing laws, and which was then considered, by the first men of 


the country, to be a guilty deed that merited the punishment.’—pp. 678, 
679. 


And to this monstrous sophistry, he affectedly adds in another 
place, that, ‘if the denomination of a good king be taken with the 
same latitude of meaning, as the expression of a good man in ordi- 
nary life, the imscriptionary circle must then be as large as the 
royal crown that it criticises, and Henry might plead, not unavail- 
ingly, for a graduated inclusion. A perfect king, like a perfect man, 
is, as yet, but a theoretical possibility, and will be expected by no 
one who truly knows either himself or his fellow creatures.’—p. 681. 
After this, we need add not another syllable to shew the absurd 
and wanton spirit of paradox in which the whole volume has been 
composed. Nor shall we pass a single comment more on the utter 
abandonment of the broad principles of virtue and justice into 
which the author has been hurried, in his unaccountable and futile 
attempt to reverse all our preconceived notions on the merciless 
character of Henry VIII., and to discolour all the principal occur- 
rences of his ferocious and disgraceful reign. 

After these examples of perverted judgment, to expose farther 
the whole cast of Mr. Turner’s opinions, the narrow and sectarian 
character of his bigotry, or his gross and palpable prejudices and 
partialities, would be a fruitless waste of language. Suffice it to 
declare, that his charity is bounded by the circle of his own pre- 
sumed orthodoxy; and that he will be found to have assailed with 
some injustice, with some detraction or other, the memory of every 
truly eminent character of that age. The value of his work may 
be sufficiently estimated, by the specimens which we have here 
already given from his precious delineation of the king’s character : 
we shall only be tempted to offer a very few remarks, upon the 
general conduct of his history in other respects. 

In his preface, he has very much insisted upon the importance of 
the new light, which he has thrown ‘on the transactions of the 
celebrated Duke of Bourbon.’ He observes of that prince, that 
‘the peculiar connection of all his movements with English history 
has never been noticed before ; and much which is developed in these 
pages from official papers, and from his own letters, will be found 
as new to the French nation as to our own. It has not been 
known before to our neighbours, any more than to ourselves, as far 
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as the writer has hitherto observed, that this personage, so famed 
as the connetable du Bourbon, swore allegiance to Henry VIIL., 
and engaged to make him king of France, and invaded it for that 
purpose ; and was earnest, notwithstanding his failures, to renew 
and to consummate his project.’ 

Mr. Turner is certainly here entitled to the merit of having estab- 
lished a new fact; though most fearfully prolix is he in its enun- 
ciation. Hume, and all other historians, have believed only Bour- 
bon’s public refusal to acknowledge Henry as king of France. Mr. 
Turner has established the certainty, from MS. letters, that the duke 
did privately swear fealty to him,and entered into repeated projects 
of invasions against the land of his birth, for the ete of placing 
Henry upon its throne. All this Mr. Turner has shown: these 
visionary schemes, indeed, were wholly without fruit, and most 
probably without any farther intention of fulfilment on the part of 
Bourbon, than to serve his interests of the moment: but still the 
fact of the private treaties is new; and Mr, Turner may delight in 
the success of the researches which have evolved it. For he has 
accomplished the mighty discovery, that a renegade prince took an 
oath of allegiance to a foreign pretender; and that it was contem- 
plated to have established by arms a title thus acknowledged b 
treason, if certain enterprises had been undertaken and perleoteds 
Upon this chain of remote and utterly fruitless purposes, has Mr. 
Turner established the connection of Bourbon’s movements with 
English history: any other writer would have recorded the fact, 
commented on its curiosity, and then abandoned its unconsequential 
recollection, in half a dozen sentences. But Mr. Turner has found 
the occasion too tempting to be easily relinquished ; and he has 
seized its excuse to fill two hundred pages of his quarto with foreign 
wars, without influence upon this kingdom, and foreign negocia- 
tions without any issue at all. 

This discovery, however, such as it is, must be cited as the onl 
interesting matter of Mr. Turner’s volume. But indeed, that in 
traversing the beaten record of so familiar a period of history, he 
should have elicited nothing, which all the world had not previ- 
ously known, is not at all extraordinary ; but it 2s surprising that 
he should have misapprehended or been wholly ignorant of facts, 
with which the most snperficial of his readers must be acquainted. 
Thus, even at the outset of his subject, in the account which he 
has rather needlessly given of the expedition of Charles VIII. into 
Italy, there are almost as many blunders as pages, For example, 
in p. 56, he calls Ferdinand, ‘ the successor of Joanna of Naples,’ 
as evidently not aware that the remarkable and spendid reign of 
Alfonso the Magnanimous had intervened! At p. 59, he states 
that ‘the pope, the king of Spain, the duke of Milan, and the 
Venetians, mere combining with their united armies’ to intercept 
the return of Charles VIII. The king of Spain’s forces were not 
united with the confederates ; the intercepting army of the league 
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were, as every historical scholar*is aware, entirely Italians ; and 
the Spanish troops did not land from Sicily under Gonsalvo, (and 
then only in the Neapolitan provinces) until after Charles VIII. had 
quitted Naples with his main army. A little further on, in de- 
scribing the league of Cambray, after stating that each of the com- 
bining powers ‘ obtained the Venetian cities and provinces, for 
which they had confederated ; and that Venice was reduced to her 
insular city, her commerce, her colonies, and her navy ;’ he boldly 
asserts that the republic ‘ —— in the deprivation of her terri- 
torial power.’ He has therefore never been informed, or has utterly 
forgotten, that Venice gradually recovered her Lombard posses- 
sions in arms; that the whole of her continental territory in northern 
Italy was restored to her by the pacification of Noyon in 15]7, 
(Guicciardini, c. xii., p. 124); and that she preserved these domi- 
nions inviolate for above two centuries and a half, until the epoch 
of the French Revolution. We merely point to these, among many 
other inaccuracies, as singular proofs of negligence, or of superficial 
acquaintance with foreign history, in a writer who makes a vaunt 
of superior accuracy and research over all his predecessors. 

Again, in the dimensions of the volume, it might be presumed 
that a sufficient security would be found against the omission of 
any material fact in the domestic history of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Yet it will scarcely be believed, that Mr. Turner has for- 
gotten to notice the trial and execution of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, one of the most remarkable circumstances in Henry’s early 
reign; that the whole story of the last twelve and most disgraceful, 
though not the least important, years of his life, is slurred over and 
compressed into a tenth part of the volume ; and that the intimate 
connection of the English and Scotch affairs in that period is 
noticed and dismissed (p. 675), in a single paragraph. For this 
ereat chasm, and for other wide breaks in the completeness of his 
work, Mr. Turner has some pleas which are rather amusing: that 
his object has not been to relate what is already familar, and that 
he need not enter into details which have been ably narrated by 
others. We regret that the author has not carried this principle of 
exclusion much farther. If all that is familiar in the reign, or that 
has been elsewhere more ably narrated, had been expunged in the 
passage of the volume through the press, we opine that our labour 
on its perusal would have been marvellously diminished. In con- 
clusion, we shall only observe, that Mr. Turner has been born 
about three hundred years too late. He ought to have lived at the 
court of the tyrant whose panegyrist he has become. He ought 
then, too, to have written his history, for such a work ought only to 
have appeared in such a reign. 
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Art. II. Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 3 vols. 8vo. 
298s. 6d. London. Colburn. 1826. 


Tue cheerless and chilling title of these volumes had nearly de- 
terred us from cutting their leaves. We have no possible desire, 
on a December’s day, to pore over the shivering sheets of an 
Arctic tale-teller, or to freeze our faculties by perusing narrations 
of “moving accidents by flood” and ice, wh 3 of ‘ hair-breadth 
scapes” from “berghs” and bears. To say the truth, the pon- 
derous tomes of Ross, Parry, Franklin, Lyon, Scoursby, and Co., 
have, already, somewhat satiated us with the subject. However, 
having applied ourselves resolutely to the task, we soon suspected, 
from the total absence of vraisemblance throughout the work ; 
from the want of probability in the incidents at sea, and the 
obvious inconsistencies ween appear in the delineation of the 
nautical character, that these said ‘“ Arctic Tales” were concocted 
in the latitude of London. The vernacular dialect of the forecastle 
is so totally different from the puling sentimentality of our author’s 
seamen, that it is hardly possible to believe he ever heard a sailor 
utter a syllable in his life, ‘ Jack’ is peculiarly figurative in his 
phraseology,—his similes are apt and quaint,—and his metaphors 
are broken as seldom as his wit is perceived by himself. In short, 
if the tar of our Arctic voyager be a true picture, the Tom Pipes 
of Smollett, the Tom Coffin of Cooper, and the Yarn-spinners of 
the “‘ Naval Sketch Book,” are nothing but caricatures. 

Our scepticism was further increased by the extraordinary pre- 
scription of the author’s physician; for it is hardly possible to 
suppose that any rational son of Esculapius would send a con- 
sumptive patient to the “ thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,” in 
order that he might be cured of a pulmonary complaint. There is, 
besides, a very startling coincidence, in our voyager’s happening to 
embark on board a ‘“ Greenlandman,” freighted with Scavans and 
sea-philosophers from the captain down to the cook. 

The fact is, that this imaginary excursion is nothing more or 
less than a mere vehicle, such as Moore employed in his “ Lalla 
Rookh,” for the purpose of introducing, in a connected form, the 
series of tales which constitute the prominent portion of the work. 
There is this difference, however, between the two fictions, that 
the tales of Moore are all oriental, and in perfect keeping and har- 
mony with the imaginary journey he describes; whilst the tales of 
this arctic voyager have as much connection with the arctic 
regions, as with the territories of the great Mogul. For instance, 
what have we in the ‘ Charioteer ?’—The disgusting details of a 
watch-house riot in Mary-le-bone. What in the ‘ Valetudinarian?’ 
—The casual rencontres of two individuals, season after season, in 
Kensington Gardens! One of these persons, without any reason 
whatever, conceives the most extravagant curiosity to discover the 
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trade or occupation of the other ; and after imagining the object of 
his anxiety to be, by turns—a miser—a quaker—a pick-pocket— 
a painter—or a poet, he at length discovers him to be the most 
harmless and uninteresting of all earthly beings—a deaf and dumb 
man! This amusing mystery, and its denouement, occupy only 
45 pages of the third volume! In truth, our author appears to 
take up his pen without feeling the slightest impatience to get to 
the end of his task, or anticipating any possibility of such a sen- 
sation arising in the breast of his readers. 

The author tells us, (vol. i., p. 150), that ‘ the time between sup- 
per and “ turning in,” was usually occupied in “ story-telling,” and 

never failed,’ he adds, ‘ when any tale seemed interesting, to draw 
out my note-book, and follow the speaker with my pen. This 
practice, had now become almost requisite, as a kind of compli- 
ment to the narrator; for it was iota upon as a mark of the 
merit of a tale, when the first lieutenant, (as I was humourously 
called), thought it worthy of being taken down in “ harpoons and 
ice anchors,”’ the name given to my short hand by the sailors ; 
and I was not a little amused by the literary vanity of many of 
the men, who used to ply me with relations of all kinds, in hopes 
that I should inscribe them in these wonderful characters.’ Who 
but a mere landsman could ever have imagined, that in an icy sea, 
sailors have nothing else to do between “ supper and turning 
in,” but to tell stories, for the purpose of seeing them afterwards 
recorded in print? The nautical reader will be amused with the 


following account of a hurricane, which the author tells us he took 
down from the mouth of a harpooner : 


‘«< We were going,” says the harpooner, “ at about eight knots before 
a good breeze from the southward, when slap it chopped round to the 
north-east, and before we were aware sent all our top-gallant-rigging 
clean overboard. I was not upon deck at the time, but it was not long 
before I got there, and says the mate to me, “‘ Cleeson, this ship will never 
make a voyage, I see—there’s no luck in her name.” (the Die-a-maid )— 
‘¢ No, sir, said I, her hour is come, I believe; but we had as well undress 
her before she takes to her bed, ha-ha !”—So up aloft I sprang to lend a 
hand in reefing the sazls—but would you believe it, though we carried 


twenty-five hands, not more than eight of them would work.’ ”—Vol. i. 
p. 65. 


Passing over the impossibility of the ‘ top-gallant-rigging’ going 
‘clean overboard’ unaccompanied by the masts, and the folly of 
first ‘ reefing the sails,’ in so critical a situation, we shall merely 
observe, that no seaman could possibly substitute so lubberly a 
phrase as ‘ undressing a ship,’ for ‘ shortening sail,’ or ‘ taking-off 
her canvass ;—and, that when a ship is ‘ taken aback,’ it is no 
time for ‘ Jack’ to be cracking bad jokes, or to be ‘ ha-ha-ing,’ 
when he should be “ hauling-in his braces,” and ‘‘ boxing-off” his 
craft.—Again says the narrator, “‘ May I never strike another fish, 


if seventeen of our rascally /ubbers’ (the harpooner himself, made 
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the eighteenth) did not refuse to come above board, after they had 
looked out and seen the waves running in shore like heaps of clouds, 
and the ship ree/ing on her beam ends, from the quantity of can- 
vass she carried.’ 

_ Now as-the ship was going before the wind when ‘ taken aback,’ 
we should like to know, how with her ‘ yards square,’ she could 
be sent reeling on her beam ends ?@ The dangerous consequence, 
generally ge from a ship being ‘ taken aback’ is, going down 
stern foremast. But what can we possibly expect from a blubber- 
ing harpooner, who calls ‘ coming on deck,” ‘ coming above-board ;’ 
and talks of satlors ‘ looking out’ and seeing ‘ the waves running 
in shore ?” 

The following puling nonsense is part of a dialogue, which takes 
place between the crew of the Whaler, during the celebration of 
Neptune’s visit, upon the occasion of the Leviathan crossing the 
Arctic circle. Jack was certainly “in the wind,” but drunk or sober 


he will always speak like ‘ Jack.’ 


‘ My friends,’ says one of this jovial crew, ‘ We are many valuable 
lives exposed in the Greenland seas to great dangers.. You all know we 
sailed out of the port of London, and touched at Lerwick, in the Islands 
of Shetland, in our way—but of that I say nothing: what I say is, did 
you ever in all your lives—I speak you know to men—I mean experienced 
men—did you ever in your lives, in the East Indies or in the West Indies, 
or may be up the Straits,—did you ever, I say, ever in all your born days, 
know a black jack taken for a square topsail vessel ?’—vol. il., p. 85. 


No, nor, did we ever, in all our days, here of a ‘ square topsaz/ 
vessel’ before. To mend the matter, he afterwards calls it ‘a square 
rigged ship,—another absurdity. Though a sailor may say, “a 
square-rigged vessel,” in contradistinction to a ‘‘ fore-and-aft-rigged 
vessel,” yet there is no such phrase in the nautical vocabulary, as 
a ‘ square-rigged-ship.’ 

Again, in vol. ii., p. 146, we find the captain of a Greenland- 
man, in relating his narrow escape, (when in command of a collier), , 
from a French dugger Privateer, thus blundering away in a lub- 
berly strain—‘ Be her intention,’ says he (the /ugger’s), ‘ what it 
might, she did not pursue it, for by the time I had got to the 
rough trees, to look out at her, she threw her yards aback, and 
stopped her way.’—Now as a /wgger happens to be a “‘ fore-and-aft- 
rigged vessel,” and not a “ square-rigged ship,” we may safely 
— that no seaman would throw her yards aback to bring 

ler to. 

The following specimen of ‘ Greenland news,’ which our author 
gives as ‘a communication that passed through speaking-trumpets,’ 
from the ‘ crows nest’ of one ship to that of the other, upon the, 
occasion of two whalers meeting on their cruize, is of itself a suf- 


ficient proof of the spurious pretensions of this work as a nautical 
production. 
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‘A. *“ Yo hoy! how do you get on ?” 

B. ‘ Oh, d—d bad—lost a fish yesterday with two lines, after giving 
her play for six hours.” 

A. ‘ What was she, a razorback ? (A finner) ?” 

B. “ No, but a very wicked fisa. She got among a ‘ loose pack,’ 
and I thought we should have lost a boat as well. We have three size, 
however, under the decks.” 

“¢ Oh, that’s very well—heard of Short of the Unity 2” 

‘““ Yes, he has got six fish—one he found dead.” 

“ A lucky little dog that!” 

“* The Dee of Aberdeen caught a unicorn t’other day.” 

** Nothing else ?” 

- Thavntheard. Duncan of the Dundee has fish—so has the 
Exmouth, so has the John of Greenock, and the Neptune of Hull; but 
7 have none—the Hercules of Aberdeen, for instance, and the Tra- 
algar,” 

A. ‘“ Fairburn is captain of the Hercules, this year, his first com- 
mand—TI hope he may be lucky.” 

B. <‘ I hear we have gone to war with the Russians.” 

A. ‘* How the devil could you hear that ?—have you been back to 
Shetland ?” 

B. * No, but during the late gales, one of the fleet got into the sea.” 
(clear water he means), “‘ and was chased back among the ice by a Rus- 
sian brig, who was afraid to follow her.” 

A. ‘ What ship was it?” 

B. “ Don’t know.” 

A. “ We must go home in company, and fight our way with har- 
poons, and whale-lancers,” (very like a whale). 

B. ‘ Wait for me, when you're going, for I have no knack at 
fighting.” 

A. ‘“ Well, I will, if you'll come aboard, and take a pipe.” ’—vol. ii., 
pp. 331—332. 


Without offering a remark on the dulness of this dialogue, or 
the fact of the author’s omitting, with all his minute detail, to 
mention a syllable respecting the distance of the vessels apart, or 
the relative position of each; we shall only observe, that it is very 
improbable, in a Polar temperature, that two Greenland captains 
should be so green as to perch themselves up in the ‘ crow’s nest’ 
of their respective mast-heads, with long trumpets at their mouths, 
and longer icicles at their noses, when the whole colloquy could 
have been so much more comfortably, and effectually, kept up, by 
hailing from the deck. | 

We might enumerate many instances of the inconsistencies and 
absurdities with which the work abounds: but having dwelt long 
enough upon these points, we are now to exchange a word or two 
with our author of a more serious nature. 

It has been long the pride and boast of England, that the 
British tar is the epitome of all that is brave, noble, and disin- 
terested in human nature.—Poets, painters, dramatists, historians 
—all have made them the theme of perpetual panegyric: even 
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hostile nations have joined in the general admiration of the manly 
attributes of the British sailor. But now, for the first time, we are 
told by an Arctic voyager, who, in all probability, never made a 
voyage in his life, that the impression left upon his mind is, that 
seamen are almost the vi/est class of his countrymen. 


‘As almost all of them’ he adds, (meaning the crews of the Leviathan 
and of other ships which he visited during his health-seeking excursion), 
‘had been men-of-war’s-men before the peace, I presume they were repre- 
sentatives of seamen of the best stamp. No doubt, had they been actually 
in his majesty’s service when I saw them, and under the control of 
officers endowed with the power of severe punishment, they would have 
appeared a more orderly, and less dissolute gang; but such would not 
have been a fair display of their real merits; and I repeat, that, on ob- 
serving them when off their guard, they will be found to be a vicious and 
unprincipled band.’-—vol. i1., p. 304. 


That there have been, but too often, during the war, men serving 
in the British navy, of the most depraved habits, we admit; but 
these were what sailors term “ jail-birds,” and “ Lord-mayor'’s- 
men.” Such, however, we venture to assert, never composed the 
crew of a Greenlandman :—these vessels being invariably manned 
by the best of our north-country seamen. Such, too, we boldly 
affirm, are no more the ‘representatives of seamen of the best 
stamp,’ than the philosophising, whale-killing ‘ Captain Shafton,’ 
is the best representative of the heroic Nelson. 

In justice, however, to the author, we must admit that some 
portions of his work are agreeable enough. The following reflec- 
tions of this same ‘ Captain Shafton,’ though coming rather inaptly 
from a man of his “ calling,” are highly poetical, and convey to the 
mind an admirable picture of the desolation which encompasses 
the murderer :— 


‘The cry of murder among men, is like the scream of hatred among 
birds, at the appearance of an owl. All the feathered tribes sally forth, 
and unite to assail the nocturnal assassin; and the tide of humanity in 
every bosom sets strongly against the escape of the homicide; every feel- 
ing is a wave that rises to oppose his progress; he becomes like a ship- 
wrecked mariner, alone on an ocean of angry billows ;—heaven is dark 
above him, and lashes him with the withering blasts of conscience ; his 
fears for his present safety form a troubled sea, on which he cannot rest, 
and which leads him from his home and from his former companions; 
and he avoids society, as the sailor is compelled to avoid the shore, lest 
he should perish against the rocks of the very land, which before was his 
only place of security and comfort.’—vol. iii., p. 53. 


Nothing which has been said by Captain Parry upon Polar 
scenery, can weaken the charm of the picture we now quote. 


‘ There was much both of the sublime and beautiful, as well to the ear 
as to the eye, in the apparent approach and retreat of huge masses of ice. 
At first, they are heard buffeting with the billows, whilst wrapt in mist, 
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though close Wefore the vessel. Suddenly they appear upon the sight, 
like giant spectres, gliding! over the blue, foam-crested hills of ocean’s 
fancied regions, sinking their white heads to the surface, and again mount- 
ing upon a broad swell of water, bared even to their very bases. It is 
then that their gaunt and craggy figures, armed at all points with gleaming 
spikes and tusks of sparry lustre, dripping with spray and crowned with 
wreaths of vapour, seem, like sea monsters risen from the deep, to leap 
into the air. For a time they are stationary, as if stretched at full length 
to gaze about for enemies; the waves break and froth among their feet, 
and the wind whirls the rising mist around their summits. The water 
appears to sink from beneath them, and in an instant they plunge deep 
into its bosom, wallowing in its angry surges, and are again shrouded be- 
hind the haze.’—vol. ii., pp. 9, 10. 


‘Nickkur Holl,’ and the ‘ Boorwolf,’ are good specimens of 
the author’s imaginative powers, and will be read with interest by 
all who admire horrific fictions. They have also this advantage 
over the other tales; that they are in keeping with the general 

lan of the work, and with the scenery and personages amongst 

which the author places us. ‘Mortram’ and ‘ Woolcraft’ are good 
domestic tales ; very prolix in parts, but this prolixity is in a great 
measure compensated by the originality of the designs, and the 
degree of interest thrown over many of the characters, which urges 
the reader forward to the end of his journey, despite the tedious- 
ness of some parts of his road. There is a sameness, however, 
in the catastrophe of both tales being brought about by a house 
taking fire. 

The ‘ Vision of Lucifer,’ is a well-wrought tale of comic terror. 
The hero, captain Shafton, being in London, unemployed, and 
preferring to take up his abode on board ship, to living on shore, 
accepts the offer of a friend, to become the solitary inhabitant of a 
dismantled East-Indiaman, then lying in the river. The ship 
was said to be haunted by the spirit of the mate, who had hanged 
himself on board, in a fit of phrensy. The captain, though not in 
the least tinctured with the superstition common to seamen, is ne- 
vertheless surprised at some unaccountable sounds he hears at 
night, and determines, if possible, to ascertain the cause of them.— 


But we shall let the captain relate the rest of the adventure 
himself. 


‘Summoning my courage,’ says Shafton, ‘I shook off a tremor that 
seized my frame, and bolting upright in bed, laid hold of my dark lan- 
thorn, and turned it so as to throw a blaze of light over the state room ; 
and you may judge of my terror, when I beheld, not a ghost, nor a thief, 
but a tall, dark-coloured serpent, standing nearly erect, by my bed-side, 
with its eyes brightly gleaming from a head frightful and appalling beyond 
description. Never in my life had I seen such a fearful object, for, to the 
usual hideous and disgusting aspect of a snake, were added features pecu- 
liarly its own, and which almost led me to believe that Satan himself was 
present before me, in the guise of this hateful reptile. The light of my 
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lanthorn, increased in brightness by a polished steel reflector, fell in a 
glare upon the devilish apparition, and I discerned distinctly that its mouth 
was wide open, armed with large crooked fangs, and furnished with a 
long tongue, that vibrated menacingly beyond its jaws. Its head 
was rather small, but on either side, its neck was swollen out to 
an immense size, inflated, as I imagined, with poison, which it was 
about to inject into my veins, when it should spring and seize hold of me; 
but what seemed more horrible than all its other deformities, was, that in 
this bloated mass, which bolstered around his collar, were things which 
appeared like two wide eyes, in addition to the small ones in its head ; 
and this sight almost convinced me, that the monster could only be some 
diabolical spirit, for I knew that no animals but insects have more than 
a pair of visual organs. In a state of mingled awe, doubt, and utter dis- 
may, I remained holding my lanthorn, and staring at the dire counte- 
hance of the serpent, which all the while stood erect, waving its body in 
the manner of a rope shaken at one end, while its tongue played around 
its lips, its eyes glittered, and its scales gleamed. I felt, or fancied that 
I felt, as if fascinated by its glance, and began to give myself up for lost ; 
for I had heard of the power of fascination possessed by snakes, which 
deprive the victim of the energy to escape or defend itself. Besides, this 
creature, serpent, or devil, was not a small enemy of the kind, for it stood 
nearly four feet from the floor, which, as my bed was fixed down low, 
brought its head nearly level with my face; and my fear of moving, lest I 
should provoke it to dart upon me, held me in a state of stillness as com- 
plete as if I had been rivetted by the hateful influence of which I was so 
much afraid. Had it not been for an innate disbelief of the existence of 
goblins, I should probably have spoken to the dragon who kept me thus 
at bay, for it had all the characteristics of a demon, as far as the imagina- 
tion could array an evil spirit in a visible form; but either scepticism or 
terror kept my tongue quiet, and while neither of us seemed disposed to 
do otherwise than stare at each other, my candle, which was nearly burnt 
out, sunk into the socket, and the flame expired. 

‘ All my horrors before this moment were nothing to what seized me 
when I found myself exposed, in darkness, to the venemous fury of an 
unknown, though undoubtedly a dangerous, serpent. A long hiss, which 
it uttered, and which | deemed preparatory to its springing at me, wound 
up my feelings to a pitch of desperation; and having nothing else at hand, 
I dashed my dark lanthorn to the place where it had stood when the light 
was extinguished. Whether my missile struck the reptile or fiend, I know 
not, but a horrible hissing filled the state-room, and a rattling and groping 
noise succeeded ; and in a short time I heard my enemy behind the bulk- 
heap, retreating swiftly, as its repeated sibilations indicated by their grow- 
ing less audible. 

‘ Bathed in a cold sweat, and stiffened with fear as I was, I leaped out 
of bed as soon as I was assured that the devil was at some distance, and I 
ran stumbling on deck as fast as I could, where I remained till daylight. 
I then called a boat and went ashore, to relate my adventure to the 
captain.’—vol. iii., pp. 35—38. 


_Shafton, however, discovers that this singular spirit was a spe- 
cles of the serpent called ‘* Cobra de Capello,” which had belonged 
to the unfortunate mate. He had purchased it from an Indian 
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juggler, who had disarmed it of its fangs, which operation ren- 
dered it perfectly harmless. It had been left on board the ship to 
kill rats and mice, on which it chiefly subsisted, and had been 
wholly forgotten ! 

Before we conclude, we beg leave to ask the author of the 
‘Tales of a Voyager,’ in what grammar he learned in his youth 
to conjugate the auxiliary verb to be with itself? we have the fol- 
lowing passage in vol. iii., p. 322—‘ as if the earth were heated, and 
being quenched by the rain,’ that is, as if the earth were 
being quenched by rain; which is not only bad grammar, but 
nonsense, and a vile cockneyism that occurs izpeatedly in the 
production before us. 

There are three important lines with which the third and last of 
these volumes closes, and which we had nearly omitted to notice. 
In these the author threatens to call up more “ spirits from the 
vasty deep,” in the shape of a fresh collection of ‘‘ Tales and 
Anecdotes from his Note-book.” If such be his future intention, we 
have only to add, that if our ‘ Arctic Voyager’ would listen to the 
counsel ofan unprejudiced monitor, he will avoid the danger of again 
diving out of his depth, and instead of going “‘ north about” to 
collect anecdoical tales of the south, he will take a shorter trip, and 
shorter notes ; for though his work may be more saleable in three 
volumes, we can assure him, it will be more readable in one. 





Art. III. A Narrative of the Campaigns of the British Army at 
Washington and New Orleans, under Generals Ross, Pakenham, and 
Lambert, in the years 1814 and 1815; with some Account of the 
Countries visited. By an Officer who served in the Expedition. Second 
edition, 8vo. pp. 377. 12s. London. Murray. 1826. 


From some circumstances, with which we are wholly unacquainted, 
this volume, though originally published so long ago as 1821, has 
hitherto been <p most unjustly, as it appears to us, of its 
due share of public approbation. When we say that it is an earlier 
production of the same vigorous and highly graphic pen, which has 
traced the varied and romantic career of ‘ The Subaltern,’ we are 
pretty certain that our readers will feel indebted to us for making 
them acquainted with its existence. Indeed, we may suppose that 
it is to the success of his more popular work, the author is to 
ascribe the attention which his publisher has very recently, though 
somewhat late, bestowed on the present neglected ‘ narrative.’ It 
is, however, but justice to add, that the mass of the literary world 
is too little disposed to judge of merit for itself. It waits until a 
name is blazoned forth, and attains to some celebrity, before it 
pays the homage that is really due to modest and unpretending 
genius. 


We may also add, that the very title of the work before us, was by 
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nomeans calculated to ensure its popularity. The campaigns of which 
it treats, ended in a manner, not dishonourable to ourarms, but pain- 
ful in an eminent degree to the proudest and most irritable feelings 
of the nation. In every instance in which British soldiers were em- 
ployed on that occasion, they, with one infamous exception, displayed 
the same heroic steadiness and indefatigable bravery, which covered 
our standards with so much glory in the fields of Europe. But the 
measures which they were sent to carry into execution in America, 
were unhappily by no means so well combined, as those which had 
emanated from the hero of the Peninsula. A descent upon Wash- 
ington, a similar invasion of Baltimore, and lastly, the conquest 
of New Orleans, were the principal objects of the war. But that 
which was attempted last, ought to have been the first to be carried 
into execution, since it was never proposed to keep possession of 
Washington or Baltimore, or indeed to make any other than short 
incursions upon those cities, with a view to levy pecuniary contri- 
butions—incursions which much more resembled those of our own 
Danish invaders, than of any state or people accustomed to the 
usages of modern warfare. It must have been evident to the 
weakest capacity, that attacks of this description would only 
excite a universal flame throughout the Union, and at the same 
time afford ample time for enabling that part of the republic, which 
it was our ultimate object to conquer, to collect and arrange all its 
resources for its defence. 

It is said that the design, in proceeding first to the Chesapeake, 
was to withdraw the attention of the executive to that point, and to 
lull it into security as to New Orleans. If so, at least, measures 
ought to have been adopted for making the invasion in the south, at 
the same moment that the descent was commenced in the north. But 
no such plan seems ever to have been thought of. After being de- 
graded to the character of incendiaries at Washington, after being 
obliged to retreat before Baltimore, and after wasting many weeks 
of precious time in their voyage to the Gulph of Mexico, our men 
were landed on a morass, badly provisioned, slenderly supplied 
even with ammunition, many of them in a state requiring repose 
and attendance in an hospital, rather than exposure in a field of 
battle. When to this we add, that they lost successively their ap- 
pointed leaders, Ross and Pakenham, names that must ever be 
remembered among the best and bravest of British soldiers ; and 
that, after all, their final retreat is to be attributed to the grossest 
mismanagement and ignorance on the part of those who planned 
tlie expedition, and who did not sent out half the number of troops 
that was necessary to ensure its success, we think that the Ameri- 
cans have no great reason to congratulate their forces, at least, on 
the triumph which their country obtained. | 

Indeed the American arms have acquired any thing but glory, 
from that war. Nor could we have earned the slightest accession 
to our fame, as a military nation, even if we had won every battle 
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in which our troops had been engaged during that disastrous 
contest. They were employed, in most instances, against a rude 
and undisciplined mob, who depended more on their riflemen, and 
on their perfidious mode of warfare, for success, than on. any 
resources of a combined and manly resistance. The moment, too, 
that was chosen by them for issuing a declaration of war against 
us—a moment when we were engaged against all Europe, vindicat- 
ing not less our own independence than that of the nations tram- 
pled under the hoof of a military usurper, insatiable of blood and 
dominion—the selection of such a time as that for hastening to a 
rupture with this country, was an indelible disgrace to the name 
of any free people, but especially of a people having British blood in 
their veins. If any thing can justify the ferocity of our attack 
upon Washington, it was this sordid and cowardly policy on the 
part of Madison and his advisers. 

But although the issue of those campaigns was unfortunate for 
the British arms, we do not at all regret it. The possession of 
New Orleans by England, would never he patiently acquiesced in by 
the people of America. It would be an object of contention, until 
either party should be exhausted in the conflict; and the commer- 
cial advantages which it. might afford us, would never compensate 
for the expense that would be incurred by retaining it. Besides, it 
would always prevent any thing like a feeling of cordiality from 
growing up between the two nations,—a feeling, which, notwith- 
standing any warmth of language into which we may have been 
led, we ardently desire to see mutually and sincerely cultivated. 

In the meantime the adversity which our troops encountered in 
America, while it affords some lessons capable of warning us against 
errors similar to those committed on that occasion, serves only to 
display in higher colours, the remarkable patience of privation, 
and unconquerable courage, which, under the most disheartenin 
circumstances, characterize the conduct of British soldiers. It 
would be difficult to say, whether their cool and daring entrance 
into Washington, their steady discipline before Baltimore, or their 
obstinate iaenee of the unexampled miseries which fell to their 
share near New Orleans, is most deserving of praise. 

We shall take their proceedings in the order in which they are 
here stated ; touching, however, only upon the principal scenes in 
which they were engaged, and referring to the work itself for the 
details. The corps engaged in the capture of Washington, con- 
sisted of no more than about four thousand five hundred men. 
They landed at St. Benedicts, on the left bank of the Patuxent, 
on the 19th of August 1814, without any opposition. The expe- 
dition was supplied with artillery, but ‘ for want of horses to drag 
them, no more than one six-pounder and two smail three-pounder 
guns, were brought on shore!’ Except those belonging to the general 
and staff officers, there was not a single horse in the whole army ! 
Our author gives a lively and picturesque description of the first 
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advance of the troops from the ground which they had occupied 
on landing. 


‘ In this state affairs continued till four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the general suddenly made his appearance in the camp, the bugles sounded, 
and the regiments formed in order for marching. Nor did many minutes 
elapse before the word was given, and the army began to move, taking 
the direction of Nottingham, a town situated on the river, where it was 
understood that the flotilla lay at anchor. The march was conducted with 
the same caution and good order ‘that had marked the choice of ground 
for encampiug, and the disposition of the troops in position. The ad- 
vanced guard, consisting of three companies of infantry, led the way. These, 
however, we repreceded by a section of twenty men, moving before them at 
the distance of an [a] hundred yards; and even these twenty were but the 
followers of two files, sent forward to prevent surprise, and to give warning 
of the approach of the enemy. Parallel with the head of the three com- 
panies, marched the flank patroles ; parties of forty or fifty men, which, 
extending in files from each side of the road, swept the woods and fields 
to the distance of nearly half a mile. After the advanced guard, leaving 
an interval of an hundred, or an hundred and fifty yards, came the light 
brigade; which, as well as the advance, sent out flankers to secure itself 
against ambuscades. Next to it, again, marched the second brigade, 
moving steadily on, and leaving the skirmishing and reconnoitring to 
those in front; then came the artillery, consisting, as I have already stated, 
of one six and two three-pounder guns, drawn by seamen; and last of 
all came the third brigade, leaving a detachment at the same distance from 


the rear of the column, as the advanced guard was from its front.’—pp. 
96, 97. 


Although the troops halted for the day when they arrived at a 
rising ground, distant not more than six miles from the point 
whence they had set out, yet it is a remarkable fact that during 
this short march, our author observes, ‘ a greater number of soldiers 
dropped out of the ranks, and fell behind from fatigue,’ than he 
recollected to have seen ‘ in any march in the Peninsula of thrice 
its duration.’ It appears that the men, from having been so long 
confined in ships, and unaccustomed to carry their luggage and 
arms, were in fact become ‘ relaxed and enervated to a degree alto- 
gether unnatural.’ Besides which, the weather was so excessively 
sultry, that there is little doubt that if they had been vigorously 
attacked on their landing, they might. have been cut off in detail 
without much difficulty. Fortunately for them, however, no ene- 
my made his appearance, and having rested in their bivouac during 
the night, as well as a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning, 
accompanied by a deluge of rain would permit them, they moved 
on the next day to Nottingham, ‘ in excellent order, and in the 
highest spirits.’ It seems that the object of this march was, that 
the land forces might get in the rear of a flotilla of gun boats in 
the Patuxent, commanded by commodore Barney, and prevent it 
from retreating, while it should be assailed in front by armed boats 
from the English fleet. As soon as the troops arrived at Notting- 
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ham, however, the flotilla, which had been stationed opposite that 
town, retired higher up the stream. They still followed the com- 
modore, as far as the village of Marlborough, and here he blew u 
all his gun boats. After some hesitation, General Ross then led 
his army towards Washington, his only squadron of cavalry, (a 
force peculiarly indispensable to an invading army for the purpose 
of obtaining information, and reconnoitring the open country), con- 
sisting of about fifty or sixty artillery drivers, mounted on such 
horses as they could find, in the fields or stables of any houses 
along their line of march. As they proceeded, they received intel- 
ligence from various quarters, that the enemy was concentrating 
his forces for the purpose of hazarding a battle in defence of his 
capital. It was a singular error on the part of the Americans, that 
they suffered the British army to advance without making the 
slightest attempt to impede their progress, particularly as from the 
fatigue which they endured, and the relaxing and oppressive sul- 
triness of the climate, ‘ some of the finest and stoutest men in the 
army were literally unable to go on.’ Having been refreshed, 
however, by a halt of some hours, they perceived about noon, (on 
the 24th), a heavy cloud of dust; and on arriving at the turn of the 
road, they perceived the American army in occupation of a position 
of great strength, and commanding attitude. We need not repeat 
the result. The British troops, harassed as they were, and opposed 
to a force of nine thousand men, a number exactly the double of 
their own, and strengthened too by twenty pieces of artillery, beat 
them as if they were so many children from their ground, compelled 
them to disperse in the greatest disorder, and marching forward, 
captured the capital. 

We would willingly draw a veil over General Ross’s proceedings 
at Washington; but, at the same time, it is due to his memory to 
observe, that before his army entered that city, he accompanied a 
flag of truce in the first instance, which, contrary to all the laws of 
civilized warfare, was fired upon from the windows of a private 
house. A body of the troops entered instantly, every person found 
in the house was put to the sword, the house itself reduced to 
ashes, as well as every thing connected in the most distant degree 
with government. It is proper also to add that the troops, tri- 
tated as they had certainly every right to be, exhibited the greatest 
forbearance and humanity, and, as far as it was possible under 
such circumstances, scrupulously spared all private property. 

Although the burning of Moscow, was a death-blow to Napo- 
leon; yet, it may be remembered, that in the bulletin in which he 
described that event, he dwelt like a poet upon the grandeur of 
the conflagration. We have heard several persons who witnessed 
the burning of Washington, speak of it also as a prospect of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. We must give our author’s account of it. 

‘ While the third brigade was thus employed, (in destroying thesenate-house, 
the president’s palace, the dock-yard, arsenal, &c.), the rest of the army, 
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having recalled its stragglers, and removed the wounded into Bladens- 
burg, began its march towards Washington. Though the battle was 
ended by four o'clock, the sun had set before the different regiments were 
in a condition to move, consequently this short journey was performed in 
the dark. The work of destruction had also begun in the city, before 
they quitted their ground; and the blazing of houses, ships, and stores, 
the report of exploding magazines, and the crash of falling roofs, informed 
them, as they proceeded, of what was going forward. You can conceive 
nothing finer than the sight which met them as they drew near to the 
town. The sky was brilliantly illumined by the different conflagrations ; 
and a dark red light was thrown upon the road, sufficient to permit each 
man to view distinctly his comrade’s face. Except the burning of St. 
Sebastian’s, I do not recollect to have witnessed, at any period of my life, 
a scene more striking or more sublime. 

‘ Having advanced as far as the plain, where the reserve had previously 
paused, the first and second brigades halted; and, forming into close 
column, passed the night in bivouack. At first, this was agreeable enough, 
because the air was mild, and weariness made up for what was wanting in 
comfort. But towards morning, a violent storm of rain, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning, came on, which disturbed the rest of all those 
who were exposed to it. Yet, in spite of the disagreeableness of getting 
wet, I cannot say that I felt disposed to grumble at the interruption, for it 
appeared that what I had before considered as superlatively sublime, still 
wanted this to render it complete. The flashes of lightning seemed to vie 
in brilliancy, with the flames which burst from the roofs of burning houses, 
while the thunder drowned the noise of crumbling walls, and was only in- 
terrupted by the occasional roar of cannon, and of large depots of gun- 
powder, as they one by one exploded.’—pp. 127—129. 


Our author confirms the anecdotes, which were current at the 
time these events occurred, concerning the conduct of the presi- 


dent, Madison, and his confident expectation of a very different 
result. 


‘ That gentleman, as I was credibly informed, had gone forth in the 
morning with the army, and had continued among his troops till the 
British forces began to make their appearance. Whether the sight of his 
enemies cooled his courage or not, I cannot say; but, according to my in- 
former, no sooner was the ‘glittering of our arms discernible, than he be- 
gan to discover that his presence was more wanted in the senate than 
with the army; and having ridden through the ranks, and exhorted every 
man to do his duty, he hurried back to his own house, that he might pre- 
pare a feast for the entertainment of his officers, when they should return 
victorious. For the truth of these details, I will not be answerable ; but 
this much I know, that the feast was actually prepared, though, instead 
of being devoured by American officers, it went to satisfy the less delicate 
appetites of a party of English soldiers. When the detachment, sent out 
to destroy Mr. Madison’s house, entered his dining parlour, they found 
a dinner-table spread, and covers laid for forty guests. Several kinds of 
wine, in handsome cut-glass decanters, were cooling on the sideboard ; 
plate-holders stood by the fire-place, filled with dishes and plates ; knives, 
forks, and spoons, were arranged for immediate use ; in short, every thing 
was ready for the entertainment of a ceremonious party. Such were the 
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arrangements in the dining-room, whilst in the kitchen were others an- 
swerable to them in every respect. Spits, loaded with joints of various 
sorts, turned before the fire; pots, saucepans, and other culinary utensils, 
stood upon the grate; and all the other requisites for an elegant and sub- 
stantial repast, were exactly in a state which indicated that they had 
been lately and precipitately abandoned. 

‘You will readily imagine, that these preparations were beheld, by a 
party of hungry soldiers, with no indifferent eye. An elegant dinner, 
even though considerably over-dressed, was a luxury to which few of 
them, at least for some time back, had been accustomed ; and which, after 
the dangers and fatigues of the day, appeared peculiarly inviting. They 
sat down to it, therefore, not indeed in the most orderly manner, but with 
countenances which would not have disgraced a party of aldermen at a 
civic feast; and having satisfied their appetites with fewer complaints than 
would have probably escaped their rival gourmands, and partaken pretty 
freely of the wines, they finished by setting fire to the house which 
had so liberally entertained them.’—pp. 129—131. 


After the lapse ofa few days, General Ross, having no object to 
gain by retaining possession of Washington, determined on eva- 
cuating it; a resolution which became the more pressing, as the 
American army had already rallied, with augmented force in his 
front. He kept his troops closely together on the capitol hill, and 
expected every hour to be attacked, when he was most probably 
saved by the interposition of the elements. 


‘It was noon before they shewed themselves; and soon after, when 
something like a movement could be discerned in their ranks, the sky grew 
suddenly dark, and the most tremendous hurricane, ever remembered by 
the oldest inhabitant in the place, came on.* Of the prodigious force of 
the wind, it is impossible for you to form any conception. Roofs of houses 
were torn off by it, and whisked into the air like sheets of paper; while 
the rain which accompanied it, resembled the rushing of a mighty cataract, 
rather than the dropping of a shower. The darkness was as great as if the 
sun had long set, and the last remains of twilight had come on, occa- 
sionally relieved by flashes of vivid lightning streaming through it, which, 
together with the noise of the wind and the thunder, the crash of falling 
buildings, and the tearing of roofs as they were stript from the walls, pro- 
duced the most appalling effect [ ever have, and probably ever shall, wit- 
ness, This lasted for nearly two hours, without intermission; during 
which time, many of the houses spared by us, were blown down; and 
thirty of our men, besides several of the inhabitants, buried beneath their 
ruins. Our column was as completely dispersed, as if it had received a 
total defeat; some of the men flying for shelter behind walls and buildings, 
and others falling flat upon the ground, to prevent themselves from being 
carried away by the tempest; nay, such was the violence of the wind, that 
two pieces of cannon which stood upon the eminence, were fairly lifted 
from the ground, and borne several yards to the rear..—pp. 136, 137. 


The hurricane threw both armies into such confusion, that nei- 
ther party could dream of venturing a battle during the rest of the 
day ; and General Ross took advantage of the might in order to 
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effect his retreat, which he did in perfect order, and with consum- 
mate tact. It is due to the Americans to say, that such of the 
wounded and prisoners as he was obliged to leave behind, were 
treated by them with the greatest attention. 

After concluding the details of this expedition, our author can- 
didly examines the mode in which it was conducted, and points 
out several glaring faults on the part of General Ross. These of 
course were overlooked at the time, as success in the end is said to 
cure every error in military affairs. The soldier, however, will read 
these criticisms with interest and advantage. Our author posi- 
tively asserts, ‘ that to destroy the flotilla (of Commodore Barney) 
was the sole object of the disembarkation ; that but for the instiga- 
tions of Admiral Cockburn, who accompanied the army, the capital 
of America would probably have escaped its visitation. It was 
he, who, on the retreat of that flotilla from Nottingham, urged 
the necessity of a pursuit, which was not agreed to without some 
wavering; and it was he also who suggested the attack upon 
Washington ; and finally prevailed on General Ross to venture so 
far from the shipping.’ 

Before we proceed to General Ross’s subsequent operations, we 
must notice an enterprise of the true British-tar character, executed 
by Captain Gordon, of the Sea-horse. Having under his com- 
mand a squadron of frigates, with two bomb-ships, he penetrated 
up the Potomac, landed with a party at Alexandria, destroyed the 
barracks, public-works, and all the cannon which they could find ; 
and then seizing a number of schooners and other small craft, 
lying in the harbour, loaded them with flour and tobacco, to a con- 
siderable amount, and prepared to rejoin the fleet in the bay. 


The country was all alarmed, and it was determined to intercept 
the squadron on its return. 


‘ With this view, several pieces of heavy cannon were mounted upon 
a steep part of the bank, where the river, in making an angle, narrows 
considerably in its channel. Thither, also, hastened large bodies of infan- 
try ; and before the frigates had begun to weigh anchor, nearly 5,000 men 
were assembled to prevent their passage. 

‘ Of these preparations Captain Gordon did not long remain ignorant ; 
nor was he backward in making the best arrangements possible to meet 
the danger. By shifting the ballast in each of the vessels entirely to one 
side, he caused them to lean in such a manner as that their artillery could 
be elevated to a surprising degree, and the shot rise even to the summit of 
the hill. The guns were then stuffed, rather than loaded, with grape-shot 
and musket-balls ; and the ships taking their stations according to their 
draft of water, the lightest keeping nearest to the enemy’s shore, set sail, 
and, favoured by a leading breeze, stood leisurely down the river. 

‘ As soon as they arrived within tangible d‘stance, a brisk cannonade 
was opened upon them from the heights, and the whole of the infantry ap- 
peared in line along the brow of the eminence. Regardless of these for- 
midable salutations, the ships continued to hold their course, without 
changing their order, or returning a shot, till they reached the base of the 
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hill upon which the infantry stood, and received a volley of musketry into 
their decks. ‘Then, indeed, they answered the fire; and, with such effect, 
that at the first broadside the enemy’s guns were abandoned, and their in- 
fantry took to flight. he Americans had persuaded themselves that no 
ship could point her guns so as to reach the top of the hill; and under 
this idea had drawn up their troops along the ridge with the intention of 
overawing the squadron by a display of their numbers. But in the event 
they found themselves mistaken, for so well had Captain Gordon arranged 
matters, that not a single shot fell under its mark; and the consequence 
was, that, prepared as the ships were for the occasion, a shower of balls of 
every size and description came amongst them, such as it was impossible 
to withstand. A single broadside was sufficient to secure the safe passage 
of his squadron ; but with this Captain Gordon was not contented. See- 
ing the enemy driven from their cannon, he immediately landed his ma- 
rines, spiked the guns, and blew up the expense magazines ; when, having 
received them all safely on board again, he continued his voyage, and re- 
gained the Chesapeake without farther molestation. —pp. 155—157. 


The next important attempt of the invaders was upon Baltimore. 
General Ross’s army received a slight reinforcement from the fleet, 
and notwithstanding the losses already incurred, he was able to 
muster about five thousand fighting men, on entering the Pataps- 
co, the river on which Baltimore is built. He reached the pro- 
montory where it was determined to land, on the 11th of Septem- 
ber. The following reflections on the scene which then presented 
itself to the author, breathe a fine and sensible philosophy, 
equally removed from the silly vanity of overweening confidence, 
and the sensitiveness of timidity. The picture which closes the 
passage is remarkably beautiful. 


‘It was dusk wher we reached the anchorage, consequently no land- 
ing could take place before the morrow. But as the boats were ordered 
to be in readiness at dawn, every man slept in his clothes, that he might 
be prepared to start at a moment’s warning. There was something in this 
state of preparation, at once solemn and exciting. That we should ob- 
tain possession of a place so important as Baltimore, without fighting, 
was not to be expected; and therefore, this arming, and this bustle 
seemed, in fact, to be the prelude to a battle. But no man, of the small- 
est reflection, can look forward to the chance of a sudden and violent 
death, without experiencing sensations very different from those which 
he experiences under any other circumstances. When the battle has 
fairly begun, I may say with truth, that the feelings of those engaged are 
delightful; because they are, in fact, so many gamblers playing for the 
highest stake that can be offered. But the stir and noise of equipping, 
and then the calmness and stillness of expectation; these are the things 
which force a man tothink. On the other hand the warlike appearance 
of every thing about you, the careless faces and rude jokes of the private 
soldiers, and something within yourself, which I can compare to nothing 
more nearly than the mirth which criminals are said sometimes to experi- 
ence and to express previous to their execution ; all these combine to give 
you a dégree of false hilarity, I had almost said painful, from its very excess. 
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It is an agitation of the nerves, such as we may suppose madmen feel ; 
which you are inclined to wish removed, though you are unwilling to ad- 
mit that it is disagreeable. 

, ‘ And yet, as if in mockery of these deadly preparations, I do not re- 
collect to have seen a more heavenly night than the present. The heat of 
the day was past, a ful: clear moon shone brightly, in a sky where not a 
cloud could be discerned, and a heavy dew falling appeared to refresh the 
earth which had been parched and burnt up by the sun. We lay at this 
time within two miles of the shore, consequently every object there was 
distinctly visible. Around us were moored numerous ships, which, break- 
ing the tide as it flowed gently onwards, produced a ceaseless murmur like 
the gushing of a mountain stream. The voices of the centinels, too, as 
they relieved one another on the decks; and the occasional splash of oars, 
as a solitary boat rowed backwards and forwards to the admiral’s ship for 
orders, sounded peculiarly musical in the perfect stillness of a calm night. 
Though I am far from giving the preference, in all respects, to a sailor’s 
life, it must, nevertheless, be confessed that it has in it many moments of 
exquisite delight ; and the present seemed to me to be of the number.’-— 
pp. 167—169. 


It is hardly necessary to remind the reader, that soon after the 
troops landed, General Ross was shot in the side by a rifleman, 
while imprudently mingling with some skirmishers in advance of 
the main body of the troops. The command devolved upon 
Colonel Brooks, of the 44th, who, under circumstances so unex- 
pected, conducted himself with great determination and coolness. 
The American army (about six or seven thousand strong) was in a 
still better position than that which the defenders of Washington 
occupied. We must confine the author’s minute and graphic 
account of the battle to the more decisive incidents. 


‘ They (the Americans) marched several strong bodies from the right to 
the left, and withdrew others from the left to the right of their line, though 
for what end this marching and countermarching was undertaken, I am at 
a loss to conceive. While thus fluctuating, it was curious to observe their 
dread of every spot where a cannon-ball had struck. Having seen the 
shots fall, I kept my eye upon one or two places, and perceived that each 
company, as it drew near to those points, hung back ; and then assuming, 
as it were, a momentary courage, rushed past, leaving a vacancy between 
it and the company which next succeeded. 

‘ All this while the whole of our infantry, except the 4th regiment, lay 
or stood in anxious expectation of an order to advance. This, however, 
was not given till that regiment had reached the thicket through which it 
was to make its way ; when Colonel Brook, with his staff, having galloped 
along the line to see that all was ready, commanded the signal to be made. 
The charge was accordingly sounded, and echoed back from every bugle 
in the army, when, starting from the ground where they had lain, the 
troops moved on in a cool and orderly manner. A dreadful discharge of 
grape and cannister shot, of old locks, pieces of broken muskets, and 
every thing which they could cram into their guns, was now sent forth from 
the whole of the enemy’s artillery; and some loss was on our side experi- 
enced. Regardless of this, our men went on without either quickening 
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or retarding their pace, till they came within an hundred yards of the 
American line. As yet not a musket had been fired, or a word spoken on 
either side; but the enemygnow raising a shout, fired a volley from right 
to left, and then kept up », yapid and ceaseless discharge of musketry. 
Nor were our people backwara in replying to these salutes ; for giving them 
back both their shout and their volley, we pushed on at double quick, 
with the intention of bringing them to the charge. 

‘ The bayonet is a weapon peculiarly British; at least it is a weapon, 
which, in the hands of a British soldier, is irresistible. Though they main- 
tained themselves with great determination, and stood to receive our fire 
till scarcely twenty yards divided us, the Americans would not hazard a 
charge. On our left, indeed, where the 21st advanced in column, it was not 
without much difficulty and a severe loss, that any attempt to charge could 
be made ; for in that quarterseemed to be the flower of the enemy’s infantry, 
as well as the main body of their artillery; towards the right, however, the 
day was quickly won. The only thing to be regretted, indeed, was that 
the attack had not been for some time longer deferred ; because the Ame- 
ricans were broken and fled, just as the 4th regiment began to shew itself 
upon the brink of the water which covered their flank; and before a shal- 
low part could be discovered, and the troops were enabled to pass, they 
had time to escape. 

‘ As soon as their left gave way, the whole American army fell into con- 
fusion; nor do [ recollect on any occasion to have witnessed a more com- 
plete rout. Infantry, cavalry, and artillery, were huddled together, 
without the smallest regard to order or regularity. The sole subject of 
anxiety seemed to be, which should escape first from the field of battle ; 
insomuch, that numbers were actually trodden down by their countrymen 
in the hurry of the flight..—pp. 178—180. 


The corps thus routed was, however, but a division of the grand 
army, which, consisting of twenty thousand men, took up a for- 
midable position on a ridge of hills immediately overlooking the 
town of Baltimore. Had Colonel Brook attempted with his small 
force to have stormed the lines of an enemy so numerous and so 
well stationed, he would have been insane. He very properly 
determined on a retreat, particularly when he found that in conse- 
quence of the shallowness of the river near the position which he 
then occupied, he could have no hope of obtaining assistance from 
the fleet. The retreat was unimpeded, and he brought back his 
troops safely to the ships. 

The fleet then proceeded to Jamaica, whence the army, being con- 
siderably reinforced, was sent upon that disastrous expedition to— 
New Orleans, which, in many respects, too closely resembled the 
celebrated expedition to Walcheren. We have no room for the 
details, and must content ourselves with the close of our author’s 


judicious remarks upon the errors of this wretched campaign. 


‘The primary cause of this defeat may be traced to a source even more 
distant than any I have mentioned ; I mean to the disclosure of our designs 
to the enemy. How this occured I shall not take it upon me to declare, 
though several rumours, bearimg at least the guise of probability, have 
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been circulated. The attack upon New Orleans was professedly a secret 
expedition ; so secret, indeed, that it was not communicated to the in- 
ferior officers and soldiers in the armament, till immediately previous 
to our quitting Jamaica. To the Americans, however, it appears to 
have been known long before, and hence it was, that, instead of takin 
them unawares, we found them fully prepared for our reception. But it 
is past, and cannot be recalled, and therefore to point out errors on the 
part of my countrymen can serve no good end. That the failure is to be 
lamented, no one will deny, since the conquest of New Orleans would 
have been beyond all comparison the most valuable acquisition that could 
be made to the British dominions, throughout the whole western hemisphere. 
In possession of that post, we should have kept the entire southern trade 
of the United States in check; and furnished means of commerce to our 
own merchants, of incalculable value. 

‘The fact is, however, that when we look back upon the whole series of 
events produced by the late American war, we shall find little that is likely 
to flatter our vanity, or increase our self-importance. Except a few 
successes in Canada, at its very commencement, and the brilliant inroad 
upon Washington, it will be found that our arms have been constantly 
baffled or repulsed on shore; while at sea, with the exception of the 
capture of the Chesapeake, and one or two other affairs towards its con- 
clusion, we have been equally unsuccessful. From what cause does this 
proceed? Not from any inferiority in courage or discipline, because in 
these particulars British soldiers and sailors will yield to none in the 
world. There must, then, be some other cause for these misfortunes, and 
the cause is surely one which has continually baffled all our plans of 
American warfare. 

‘We have long been habituated to despise the Americans, as an enemy 
unworthy of serious regard. To this alone it is to be attributed that 
frizates half manned were sent out to cope with ships capable of containing 
them within their hulls; and to this, also, the trifling handfuls of troops 
dispatched to conduct the war by land. Instead of fifteen hundred, had 
ten thousand men sailed from the Garonne under General Ross, how 
differently might he have acted! There would have been then no neces- 
sity for a re-embarkation, after the capture of Washington, and conse- 
quently no time given for the defence of Baltimore; but marching across 
the country, he might have done to the one city what he did to the other. 
And it is thus only that a war with America can be successfully carried on. 
To penetrate up the country amidst pathless forests and boundless deserts, 
and to aim at permanent conquest, is out of the question. America 
must be assaulted only on her coasts. Her harbours destroyed, her ship- 
ping burned, and her seaport towns laid waste, are the only evils which 
she has reason to dread; and were a sufficient force embarked with these 
orders, no American war would be of long continuance.’—pp. 373—375. 


Although the style of this narrative is by no means so compact, 
or indeed so correct * as that of ‘‘ The Subaltern,” and though the 
latter afforded materials in every respect more interesting, as well 





* The author most commonly uses the article an instead of a. Thus he 
writes ‘ an halt,’ ‘ an hearty cheer,’ ‘ an heavy breathing,’ &c., which are 
abominable cockneyisms. 
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as pleasing to our natural feelings, yet the performance before us 
is well entitled to our commendation. Many exquisitely touched 
landscapes and night scenes relieve the details of cruel warfare 
and carnage, such as we hope may never again sully the shores of 
America.’ May the injuries which Britons and Americans have 
mutually inflicted on each other be consigned to a oblivion ! 
May the peace which now happily subsists between us, draw closer 
every year the bonds of amity and of kindred by which we are 
connected ! The period never yet dawned upon the world, when it 
became the two nations to enter into the most unreserved obliga- — 
tions, for the security of that liberty which is so dear to them 
both, than that in which we now write. We see the two princi- 
ples of slavery and freedom at length committed in actual conflict 
upon the frontiers of Portugal—a conflict which, in some tangible 
shape or other, has been so long apprehended by all the enlight- 
ened statesmen of Europe. It depends on events, which may 
or may not occur, whether the defensive attitude which we have 
been compelled by the perfidy of Spain to take, may not in a 
very short time lead to a general explosion. If such should be the 
case, the war will be, as Mr. Canning has wisely said, a war of 
opinion—that is, of liberal principles on one side, and of mo- 
narchical oppression on the other. On which side the sword of En- 
gland will be drawn, is a matter that admits of nodoubt. Neither, 
we trust, will it remain long dubious, to which party the brawny 
strength of young America will lend her arms and her councils. 





Art. 1V. The Last of the Lairds: or the Life and Opinions of Malachi 
Mailings, Esq. of Auldbiygings. By the author of ‘“‘ Annals of the 


Parish,” ‘¢ The Entail,” &c. 8vo. pp. 364. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
Cadell, London. 1826. 


AN opinion seems to prevail among certain classes of Scottish 
writers, that there is not a single shade of manners, or a solitary 
character, known in their country, which does not require and de- 
serve a volume in order to display it to the world. But assuredly, 
mere fidelity of description, the unimpeachable exactness of the 
copy, does not of itself confer upon such a, work an unquestionable 
passport to public applause. Those, indeed, who had been already 
acquainted with the originals, may feel pleasure in comparing the 
portrait with the reality, and in discovering the points where the 
resemblance is perfect, and where it is defective. But this pleasure, 
be it remembered, is peculiar to those individuals; it is not only 
limited tothem, but varied amongst them as to its degree, in propor- 
tion to the extent of their acquaintance with the things represented. 

It is upon this principle, we apprehend, that the multiplication 
mere portraits at the annual exhibition in Somerset-house, has given 
so much dissatisfaction to the enlightened portion of the¢ public. 
They go to see paintings, from the contemplation of which they 
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wie derive a sense of delight, from which they may gather ideas, 
and which they may record in the tablets of their memory, amon 
its pleasantest associations. But they are grievously disappointed, 
when, instead of pictures of general interest, they find the walls 
hung with the heads, or the full-length likenesses of individuals 
whom they never have seen, and of whose existence they never de- 
sire to form the most distant notion. If they do at any time stop 
before one of these tenants of the canvas, and speak of it with ad- 
miration, it will generally be found that it is because a story inter- 
esting to their feelings is told in the picture. A group of children 
are playing round their mother—a family circle are listening to 
music—or a face of eminent loveliness, shines out from the hand of 
the artist. Concerning the truth of the portrait, they do not give 
themselves the least trouble, for so far as their knowledge is pre- 
sumed to go, they are in no situation to conjecture whether it is a 
likeness or not. 

If this principle be founded in nature, as we think it is, it will 
account for the apathy with which we have read, and with which 
we think all persons born at this side of the Tweed, will read, 
‘ The Last of the Lairds.’ It may be a most accurate delineation 
of character and manners, but as we have not witnessed the actual 
existence of the things represented, we can feel no pleasure in the 
representation upon the mere ground of its vraisemblance. It con- 
tains, we admit, a story, nay, several groups who are differently 
employed, and if this story had been of a description that would 
interest our curiosity, or excite our feelings, there is no doubt that 
a conviction of the truth of the portraits would add very sensibly 
to our delight in perusing it. But Mr. Galt has given us a story 
—if indeed such it may be called—-which is in no degree calcu- 
lated to increase, or indeed to awaken at all, our agreeable associa- 
tions. All his characters, from the ‘ Laird’ himself, down to ‘ Jock,’ 
his serving-man, are absolute bores—a vulgar, but expressive term, 
which is applicable to each and every one of them, without ex- 
ception. 

This last of his tribe—Mr. Mailings, is a bankrupt agriculturist, 
whose estate has dwindled away by degrees, under the pressure of 
mortgages, and the thoughtless dissipation and pride of the owner, 
until it furnishes him with scarcely the means of subsistence. 
Hav'ng been seduced to Edinburgh, to see the king, some four 
years ago, he mingled with the literary coteries of that town, and 
returned to his family mansion at Auldbiggings, with the resolution 
to pay off one of his mortgages by writing his life! He soon finds 
this an irksome labour, particularly as he discovers that his dull 
and obscure career afforded him no materials beyond his pedigree. 
But still anxious to devise means for paying off the mortgage, par- 
ticularly as the mortgagee, his neighbour, an Indian Nabob, seem- 
ed rather desirous of getting the estate into his own hands, the 
Laird is easily led into a marriage with a grey-headed, bare-boned 
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old maid, who had a little money. We should have said that she 
and her elder maiden sister were the two most abominable frights 
that ever figured in any village tale, if there had not been a third 
person entitled to the superlative, in every thing that is disagree- 
able, impertinent, and intrusive; we mean the matchmaker, Mrs. 
Soorocks. But as it is some relief to divide with others the pain 
with which one is afflicted, we must request the reader to suffer 
through a scene or two. We shall first introduce him to the ad- 
mirable widow Soorocks—her very name is deleterious—at that 
point of time when she had broken the ice with the maiden sisters, 
as to the proposed match. Her present companion is the author. 


‘« It’s a great misfortune to be of a Christian nature, for it makes us 
sharers in a’ the ills that befall our frien’s. I’m sure, for my part, had I 
broken Mr. Rupees’ head with my own nieve, and crushed Angle the land- 
surveyors commodity in the hollow of my hand, I could not hae suffert 
more anxiety than I do in the way o’ sympathy at this present time, on 
account o’ the enormities of the law, which Caption, the ettercap, is mus- 
tering, like an host for battle, against our poor auld doited and defenceless 
neighbour. But a’ that is nothing to the vexation I’m obliged to endure 
frae the contumacity o’ yon twa wizzent and gaivent penure pigs 0’ 
Barenbraes.” 

‘** You have perhaps yourself, madam, to blame a little for that; you 
need not, I should think, meddle quite so much in their concerns.” 

««¢ But I cannot help it—it’s my duty. I find myself as it were con- 
strained by a sense of grace to do whatI do. Far, indeed, it is frae my 
heart and inclination to scald my lips in other folks’ kail,—and why should 
I? Is there any homage frae the warld as my reward? Let your own 
hearts answer that. And as for gratitude frae those I sae toil to serve, 
the huff 0’ Miss Shoosie Minnygaff is a vera gracious speciment.” 

‘ From the tenor of these observations, and particularly from the man- 
ner in which they were uttered, I began to divine that the worthy lady had 
not been altogether so successful in her matrimonial project with the 
maiden sisters as she had been with Auldbiggings, and I expressed my 
regret accordingly. 

<< Deed,” replied she, “‘ ye were ne’er farther wrang in your life, great 
as your errors both in precept and in practice may hae been. But no to 
mind an ill-speaking world on that head, what would ye think I hae gotten 
for my pains frae the twa, hunger and starvation, as I canna but call 
them ?” 

‘<< It is impossible for me to imagine--they are strange creatures; I 
should be none surprised if they were unreasonable in their expectations as 
to the jointure which Auldbiggings may be able to afford; poor man, I 

fear he has nothing in his power.” 

‘<< Guess again, and, if ye hope to succeed, guess an impossibility.” 

«« Pin money.” 

««¢ Pin snuffy ! They too hae their doubts if the Laird will connive at a 
right way o’ education for their children! Did ye ever hear the like o’ 
that? And wha do you think the objection first came frae? Miss 
Shoosie—auld Miss Shoosie; the sight o’ her wi’ a child in her arms | 
would be like a lang-necket heron wi’ a lamb in it’s neb, or a Kitty | 
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Langlegs dan’ling a bumbee ;—the thing’s an utter incapability o’ nature, 
and so I said to her.” : 

‘<< That explains her ingratitude. I certainly, my dear Mrs. Soorocks, 

cannot approve of throwing cold water on her hopes of a posterity, espe- 
cially as the only objection which the Laird made to the ladies, was an 
apprehension of disappointment in that respect.” 

‘«¢ Sir, the thing is no to be dooted ; but I should tell you her speech o’ 
folly on the occasion. ‘To be sure, sister,’ said she, speaking to Miss 
Girzie, when I had broken the ice, ‘‘ Mr. Mailings is a man o’ family ; and 
though in his younger years he did marry below his degree, yet noo that 
his wife is dead, she can never be a blot in asecond marriage. But then 
he’s a most stiff-neckit man in the way of opinion, and I doot, if ever him 
and me were married, that we would agree about the way o’ bringing up 
our children ; for if I were to hae a dochter,” quo’ she, ‘‘ and wha knows 
if ever I shall”—I could thole this no longer,” exclaimed Mrs. Soorocks, 
“and so, as plainly as I was pleasant, I said, ‘ Everybody kens weel 
aneugh, Miss Shoosie, that ye’ll never hae a dochter.’ And what think 
you I got for telling her the true even-doun fact ?” 

‘*¢ Probably whatever she had in her hand.” 

‘<< O, ye’re a saterical man !—to judicate that leddies would be flinging 
housholdry at ane anither’s heads! But she did far waur. [ never beheld 
such a phantasie. She rose from her chair, her een like as they would 
hae kindled candles, though her mouth was as mim as a May puddock, 
and crossing her fingers daintily on her busk, she made me a ceremonious 
curtsey, like a maid of honour dancing a minaway wi’ the lord-chancellor, 
and said, ‘ Mrs. Soorocks, I thank you.’ 1 was so provoked by her so- 
lemnity, that I could na but make an observe on’t, saying, ‘ Hech, Sirs, 
Miss Shoosie, it must be a great while since ye were at a practeesing, for 
really ye’re very stiff in the joints. I hae lang kent ye were auld, but I 
didna think you were sae aged. I canna, therefore, be surprised at your 
loss o’ temper; for when folks loose their teeth, we needna look for mei- 
kle temper amang them; the which causes me to understand what Mr. 
Mailings meant when he said, that between defects and infirmities ye were 
a woman past bearing.”’—pp. 125—129. 


But lest it might be supposed that this lady exaggerated in any 
degree the manners of her fair rivals, we must exhibit them in pro- 
pria persona; premising, in the words of the author, that ‘in the 
days of their youth they had never been celebrated for any beauty. 
Miss Shoosie was at this time only in her fiftieth year, but so 
mulcted of the few graces which niggard nature iad so stingily 
bestowed, that she was seemingly already an aged creature. Her 
sister looked no younger, even although, as Mrs. Soorocks often said, 
She had two years less of sin and misery to answer for.’ The 
author approaching their house on a morning visit, overhears be- 
fore he enters, the following precious conversation. 


‘ The first words I distinctly made out were from Miss Girzie. 

‘ “ Deed, mem,” said she, addressing, as it would seem, Mrs. Soorocks, 
“the old gentleman has his failings, that ye must alloo.” 

‘ “ Failings,” replied Mrs. Soorocks, ‘‘ havena we a’ our failings? and 
between friends, Miss Girzie, ye hae your ain infirmities likewise.” 


——  . 
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‘Here Miss Shoosie interposed, with a declaration to the :-fect that Mr, 
Mailings would never be the husband of her choice. 

‘ « Choice, Miss Shoosie!” exclaimed the Laird’s advocaté, ‘‘ choice ! 
Mony a far better woman than ye were in your best days never had a 
choice.—Really, at your time o’ life, Miss Shoosie-—ye ken ye’re aulder 
than your sister—you ought to accept wi’ a gratefu’ heart, and be thank- 
fu’ to Providence, if onything in the shape o’ a man is evened to you.” 

‘The widow made nothing by this taunt, for the indignant spinster re- 
torted, 

‘ < It would be gude for us a’ if we saw oursells as ithers see us; but if 
I could hae demeaned mysell to tak’ up wi’ sic men as some folk were glad 
to loup at, I might noo hae been in my widowhood. O but ye hae been 
lang obliged to thole that dispensation, Mrs. Soorocks—that was your ain 
choice, nae dout.” 

« « Sister,” said Miss Girzie, ‘‘ surely ye forget that Mrs. Soorocks has 
aye been very obliging to a’ kinds o’ wanters suitable to her years.” 

‘«*O ay,” replied Miss Shoosie, ‘‘ we hae baith heard o’ mair than ae 
instance o’ her condescension.” 

‘ «There was Dr. Pestle,” said Miss Girzie, “hi! hi! hi!” 

‘« And Mr. Grave, the relief minister, ha! ha! ha!” responded Miss 
Shoosie. 

‘ «Tt was said you were particular to auld Captain Hawser o’ the press- 
gang,” added Miss Girzie. 

‘<< Was that true, mem?” subjoined her sister. ‘‘ I’m sure ony woman 
maun hae had a cheap conceit o’ hersell that would hae thought o’ sic an 
objik—and only three parts o’ a man too, for he had a timmer leg.” 

‘ To allthis Mrs. Soorocks replied with her wontedcandour and suavity. 

‘ «It’s very true, that there was a time when [ was inclined to have 
changed my condition,—I’ll ne’er deny it; but no one could ever impute 
to me a breach o’ discretion—We live, however, in an ill-speaking warld, 
Miss Shoosie ; and wasna there a time, my dear, when folks werena slack 
—they ought to have been punished, Miss Shoosie, for cooming your cha- 
racter in the way they did. But ye had great credit for your bravery. I 
didna think it was in the power o’ women to have sae face’t it out. I allow 
frankly and freely, that it was a maist improbable thing, that a young wo- 
man o’ genteel family should hae foregathered in a glen by appointment 
wi a blackavised, pockyawr’d, knock-kneed, potatoe-bogle o’ a dominie. 
Ithers had their cracks, as wha can stop the mouths o’ a scandaleezing 
warld ? but, for my part, I aye thocht and upheld the meeting for an ac- 
cidental ane, and so [ said at the time, to Mr. Firlot, when he was bent on 
sending the elder to test the fact, and mak peremptory investigation. It’s 
not to be tell’d to what a bonny pass matters might have been brought, for 
the Session were a’ on the scent, and the daughter o’ an heritor was game 
no every day to be hunted after. But, as I aye observed, it wad be mair 
candid and ‘christian-like to let the thing drap; for, in the first place, it 
mightna be, and I houpit wasna true; and in the next place, coudna be 
proven, which was the best thing that could happen for baith parties, there 
being nae leeving witness, at least that either the members or me ever heard 
tell o’.” ’—pp. 167—170. 


Luckily at this stage the author made his appearance in this 


elegant circle, otherwise there would have been infallibly a breach 
of the king’s peace. 
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‘ Miss Shoosie, a tall, meagre, heron-necked anatomy of womankind, 
was standing as stiff as Dr. Gaubins, of Glasgow, of whom Beeney Hamil- 
ton said, that he looked as if he had swallowed a decoction of ramrods, 
Her hands were fiercely clenched, her cheeks pale, and her lips quiver- 
ing, and her teeth grinding, and her small greenish grey eyes sparkling, as 
if they emitted not constellations of fire only, but visible needles and pins, 

‘ Miss Girzie had thrown herself between them, and was pushing her 
sister back by the shoulders, evidently to prevent her from fixing her 
ten blood-thirsty talons in the imperturbable tranquillity of her antago- 
nist’s countenance. 

‘On my appearance the storm was instantly hushed, the sisters hastily 
resumed their seats, and Mrs. Soorocks, with ineffable composure, ad- 
dressed herself to me. | 

‘ « How do you do, sir? me and the leddies hae been just diverting our- 
selves, talking o’er auld stories, till we hae been a’ like to dee of laughin. 
Miss Shoosie there ye see hasna got the better o’t yet—O! Miss Grizzy, 
but ye’re gude at a guffaw; as for your sister, I’ll no forget the way she 
woul joke wi’ me. I hope ye havena taen’t ill, Miss Shoosie? I was 
just reminding her, sir, o’ a wee bit daffin in the days o’ her youthfu’ 
thochtlessness.” 

‘ The insulted virgin could stand no more. Bouncing on her feet, she 
gave a stamp that shook the aged mansion from roof to foundation, and 
raising her clenched hands aloft, she screamed through the throttling of 
rage, 

‘<< Tt’s false—it’s false—as false as hell! ” 

‘ And so in verity it was, for the whole insinuation, with all the details 
and particulars, was only an invention got up by the ingenious Mrs. Soo- 
rocks, on the spur o’ the occasion, having no other material wherewithal 
to parry the cutting inuendoes of her acrimonious adversaries. The 
widow, however, took no notice of the judge-like energy of the denial, but 
said ,— 

‘“ Good day, my old friends, and tak an advice from me, put a bridle on 
the neck o’ your terrible tempers. Miss Girzie, I may say to you, as 
Leddy Law said to ane like you, ‘ may be if you would shave your beard, 
it would help to cool your head.” ’ 

‘ With these words she swirled meteor-like out of the room, with a mag- 
nificent undulation, or curtseying motion, before Miss Girzie could dis- 
charge the bomb of her retort. That it might not, however, be lost, but 
strike, as the artillerymen say, by recouchet, the infuriated virgin turned 
sharply to me, and said,—- 

‘ *« She’s ane, indeed, to speak o’ shaving faces—she ought to be taught 
to scrape her ain tongue. But it’s beneath me to discompose mysell for 
sik a clash-clecking clypen kennawhat. She’s just a midwife to ill-speak- 
ing.” 

‘ Miss Shoosie, who had by this time in some degree rallied, exclaimed,— 

‘ «¢ Sister—I beg, sister, ye'll say no more about her, for I’m determined 
to take the law;” and with these words she burst into tears.’—pp. 171-—-173. 


The only other characters in the volume, Mr. Rupees, the na- 
bob, Dr. Lounlans, the pastor of the parish, a mysterious astrolo- 
gical sort of a dreamer, whose name we forget, and Jock, are, as we 
have already said, every one of them bores, though, certainly, they 
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are upon the whole, less disagreeable than the ladies of the party. 
We had expected great things from Jock, as the author holds him 
out in the foreground, as one whose lips are constantly uttering 
wise sayings, that pass forthwith into proverbs. If so, we can 
only bear witness, that he has not sustained his reputation in the 
hands of Mr. Galt, for his sayings are remarkably stiff and stupid. 
The best point made in the work is, however, the sort of ascen- 
dancy which Jock acquired over the Laird, by his strong attach- 
ment to ‘ the family,’ and his careful attention to the chattels of his 
indolent master. This part of his character is natural, and well 
developed ; and the best passage in the volume, is that in which 
he is described as watching in his master’s grounds, to defend the 
nests and bramble-berries from the school-boys. 


‘In this speculative frame of mind I took my hat and stick next day, 
and walked saunteringly across the fields towards Auldbiggings, keeping a 
path which trended towards the house, at some distance from the high- 
road, in order that I might not be disturbed in my reveries by any acciden- 
tal encounter with those sort of friends who are ever socially disposed to 
_ their company upon you, especially when you most desire to walk 
alone. 

‘ This path winded over the Whinny Knowes, an untenanted and un- 
rentable portion of the Laird’s domain, famed from time immemorial 
among the school-boys of the town for nests and brambleberries, and for 
which they, as regular as the equinoxial gales, waged a vernal and au- 
tumnal war with Jock the Laird’s man. For his master, by some peculiar 
and squire-like interpretation of the spirit and principles of the game-laws, 
claimed and asserted a right of property oyer them, as sacred and lawful 
as that which he possessed to his own dove-cot, or the fruit of his garden. 
Accordingly, as soon as the gowans began to open the silvery lids of their 
golden eyes in the spring, Jock was posted among the blooming furze and 
broom, particularly on the Saturday’s blessed afternoon, to herd the nests. 
And in like manner, and as periodically as the same play-hallowed day of 
the week returned, as soon as the celebrated ruddy apples began to blush 
on the boughs, he was again sent thither to defend the berries, nor were the 
oranges of the Hesperides guarded of old by a more indomitable griffon. 

‘ It happened on the occasion of which [ am.speaking, that the warder 
had taken post for the first or second time for the season to watch the nests 
—I am not sure if the day, however, was a Saturday, but if it was not, the 
weather was so bland and bright that it ought to have been. Jock was 
sitting in a niche of golden broom, and inspirited by the influence of the 
birds and blossoms around him, was gaily whistling, it might be for the 
want of thought, or from the enjoyment of happiness, as he tapered a fish- 


ing-rod with an old table-knife of the true Margaret Nicholson edge and 
pattern. —pp.39—4]. , 


Mr. Galt has introduced into his tale a description of an India- 
man burnt at sea, taken evidently from the catastrophe of that 
nature which happened to Sir Stamford Raffles. It is well written, 
but we see at once that it is brought in for effect, and that it 
might be dispensed with, without the slightest injury to the story. 
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The only other extract which we shall make from the ‘ Last of 
the Lairds,’ is really amusing. It is the nuptial scene, which 
takes place over a cup of tea, and a bottle of wine at Mrs. Soorock’s 
mansion. The reader must pre-suppose all differences’ between 
the parties to have been arranged in a satisfactory manner. 


‘ The tea-urn having been brought in, Mrs. Soorocks said— | 

«+ As ye’re the young leddy, Miss Girzie, ye’ll mak’ the tea” and so 
saying, she rose from her chair at the tea-table, and then came and seated 
herself beside the Laird, while I drew my chair close to the left of Miss 
Girzie ; her sister also moved in echelon upon her right. 

‘ Miss Girzie having lifted one of the little silver tea-canisters, began 
to take out the orthodox quantity with a spoon, by one spoonful for the 
tea-pot, and one for each guest. During this process I heard the intended 
bride whisperingly say—‘ Girzie dinna be wasterfu’, shake the spoon, and 
no heap every ane as if it were a cart o’ hay.” 

‘Tea being made, the task of handing it round was imposed upon the 
Laird, he being, as Mrs. Soorocks observed, the young man of the com- 
pany, though this chronologically was not exactly the fact. 

‘ During the time the entertainment was being served, our conversation 
was of a general and ordinary description. Bailie Waft talked political 
economy, and argued with the Laird against the corn laws; Mrs. Soorocks 
expatiated on the felicity of the married state; while I said agreeable 
things to Miss Girzie, interspersed with exhilarative allusions in paren- 
thesis to her sister. 

‘So passed the time till tea was finished; and when the equipage was 
removed by Leezy, and the door shut, Mrs. Soorocks thus began the 
prologue to the matrimonial theme ;— 

‘« T have long wished to see such a meeting as the present. Time 
wears out all things, and lairds and ladies are like the flowers that bloom, 
and plants that perish—creatures of the day, and butterflies o’ the sun- 
shine. It has often been a wonder to me how year after year should have 
passed away, and the affection so long nourished in secret atween—I’ll 
no say wha—should never have come to an issue.” 

‘The Laird hemmed sceptically, and Miss Shoosie looked for her 
pocket hole, that she might no doubt be ready with her handkerchief. 

‘ « But,” continued Mrs. Soorocks, “‘ whatever is ordained will sooner 
or later come to pass; and seldom hae I had in my life a pleasanter 
reflection, than in seeing here twa young persons made for one another.” 

‘The Laird looked with the tail of his eye towards Miss Shoosie, and 
seemed as if he smelt senna, or mandragora; while she drew her hand 
over her face bashfully, as if to conceal the depth of her emotions. 


‘For some time after this, there was a visible embarrassment in the 
manner of all present. Mrs. Soorocks, however, was the ruling spirit of 
the hour, and she presided with undismayed equanimity. 

‘ After taking off his first glass, the Laird was persuaded by his active 


hostess to a second, and to a third; but still matters looked, to use her own 
expression, ‘‘ unco dowie.” 


‘ The general jocularity was meanwhile on the increase, Mrs. Soorocks 
from time to time urging the gentlemen to use their freedom with her 
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bottles, and doa little for the good of the house; and, though tardy to relax, 
the Laird’s features at length brightened up with congenial sympathy, 
The Bailie became garrulous, and hinted away from time to time to Miss 
Shoosie on the pleasures of housekeeping. Miss Girzie argued briskly 
with Mrs. Soorocks for and against the propriety of irregular and clandes- 
tine marriages, but with a tone of concession gradually softening into 
conciliation; while the Laird, continuing to wax still more cheerful and 
bold, boasted of his youthful sprees, and, as he snapped his thumbs, sang 
aloud a verse of the old ballad— 


‘¢ The carl he came ower the craft 
Wi his beard new shaven.” 


‘* Na,” cried Mrs. Soorocks, ‘‘ if it’s come to that wi’ ye, Laird, it’s time 
we should bring ye before a magistrate, and hae your vows honourably 
ratified.— Bailie Waft, I tell ye to put him to the question.” 

‘Here the Bailie rose, and endeavouring to wipe the flush from his 
brow with his handkerchief, looked as grave as the occasion would let 
him, and said, “‘ Mr. Mailings, is this lady,” pointing to Miss Shoosie,—- 
‘* your wife ?” 

“* Ony lady’s my wife,” said the Laird, ‘that will condescend to tak 
me.’ 

The Bailie then turned to Miss Shoosie,—‘* Do you, madam, acknow- 
ledge this gentleman for your husband ?” 

‘* Confess, confess,” cried Mrs. Soorocks, ‘‘ and dinna spoil our ploy.” 

‘ Miss Shoosie simpered, and said, ‘‘ Sister I canna refuse ony langer.” 

‘Here there was a general clapping of hands, and the health of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mailings was drank in bumpers by all but themselves. The bride 
acknowledged the courtesy with solemn propriety, and the Laird answered 
with a loud laugh ; but there was a ring in its sound wild and sardonic. 
Another tumbler, however, soon restored the hilarity; and ina few minutes 
after, supper, which Mrs. Soorocks had prospectively prepared for the 
occasion, was announced. 

‘ The fete passed over with all due humour and conviviality. The Laird 
warmed more and more towards his bride, and said many sweet things 
across the table, as much to the amazement as the amusement of the 
company. Bailie Waft waxed eloquent in Glasgow stories, and forgot 
himself at length so far as to lose the solemnity of his official situation 
in jocose song-singing. 

At a late, or rather an early hour, the happy party arose from table, and F 
under a moon | 


“« Ploughing the azure depths, and looking down 
With sanctified benignity on man,” 


sallied forth for The Place, the bride hanging tenderly on the bridegroom’s 
arm.’—pp. 291—293. 


Considering the number of excellent volumes of fiction which 
Mr. Galt has produced within the last few years, it may perhaps be 
occasionally allowed him, as itis permitted to greater men, not only 
to sleep himself, but to set others sleeping round him. If so, ‘The 
Last of the Lairds’ may be put down to that indulgent side of the 
account. Indeed, we look upon this production as little short of a 
failure, though doubtless his own countrymen will eulogize it as 4 
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work superior to the Odyssey. Even while it was in progress— 
and we think it has been in process of gestation nearly three 
years—it was trumpeted forth as a splendid creation, worthy of 
Sir Walter Scott; but the mountain being at length delivered, 
here we find all its ponderous promise to issue, as usual in all such 
cases, in the shape of a little ridicudus mus. 





Art. V. Kurze Geschichte und Charakteristik der Schiner Literatur 
der Deutschen. Von Ehrenfried Stober. 8vo. pp. 428. 10s. Paris 
and Strassburg. London. Treuttel and Wurtz. 1826. 


M. Sroser, the author of this ‘ Brief History and Character- 
istics of the Belles Lettres of Germany,’ is, we betieve, not al- 
together unknown as a contributor to the periodical journals of 
his own country; and the work, which he has here produced, 
is calculated to repay him with some increase of reputation. For 
it displays a respectable share of national erudition and research ; 
and, as a rapid yet comprehensive abridgment, it offers the best 
attempt which we have yet seen in the original language, to illus- 
trate the rise, the early improvement, and the subsequent vicissi- 
tudes of German literature. M. Stober is not, perhaps, a man of 
very brilliant or elegant mind; and it is his praise rather to have 
accumulated with industry the curious materials which were re- 
quired for the execution of his design, than to have used and 
arranged them with felicitous judgment and accomplished taste. 
Thus, for instance, his volume, though teeming with the usual 
Teutonic passion for “‘ psychological subtilties,” does not abound in 
those enlarged and general reflections, which form the principal 
charm of such works as Warton’s history of our English poetry, or 
Sismondi’s literature of the South. For this defect, M. Stober’s 
narrow limits may be some excuse : but he seldom rises sufficiently 
above the details of his subject to embrace them in one lucid and 
collective survey; and the result of his labour is not so mucha 
philosophical view of the progress of German letters, as a mere 
compilation of extracts from the writings of successive ages. In- 
deed, a great deal of the last half of the volume is nothing more 
than a catalogue raisonnée of minor authors, with the dates of their 
births and deaths, and the titles of some of their works. 

But if he has not always enlivened his learning with the “ grata 
protervitas” of spirited criticism, nor invested his inquiries with 


» Some of the highest attractions of which they were susceptible, M. 


Stober has still sufficiently succeeded in producing a work of much 
value and utility. He may at least claim the merit—in itself not 
an inconsiderable one—of having diligently gleaned, and appro- 
priately exhibited for his purpose, a great mass of very interesting 
— and facts; and the perusal of his volume will, enable 
the general reader to acquire quite a sufficient insight into the 
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growth of German literature, and the characteristic features of those 
several epochs into which its history may readily be distinguished 
and divided. 

Of these epochs, M. Stober himself considers that there are 
SEVEN, which obviously present themselves to mark the natural 
limits and separation of his subject ; and this opinion has accord- 
ingly decided the plan of his work. The volume is composed of 
seven periods or books: besides an introductory essay, of which 
we shall care to say little more, than that it is devoted to an in- 
quiry into the universal principles and general theory of the beau- 
tiful. The subject is treated of course chiefly with reference to 
literary composition; and the author, splitting nice ideal distinc- 
tions, like a true German metaphysician, proceeds, with all the 
verbal accuracy that his national language is so peculiarly capable 
of bestowing, to define the different qualities of mind, by which 
the beautiful is discerned or created. He numbers, among the fine 
arts, the cultivated faculty or exercise of speech and literary com- 
position : and this he declares is again divided into two other fine 
arts,—the art of prose and the art of poetry. Then he takes occa- 
sion to quote Buffon in support of the novel opinion that speech is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the human race; and he finally 
(pp. 7, 8) grows marvellously sentimental and pathetic, on the emo- § 
tions excited by hearing the loved tones of one’s native language 
on a foreign shore. All this preliminary treatise, in short, is sad 
stuff; and we hastily pass it, to arrive at some of the goodlier mat- f 
ter of M. Stober’s historical compilation. Without stopping to 
make formal reference to chapter and line for every word which we 
may gather from him, we shall glance through his pages for the 
purpose of offering, partly an abstract of the several divisions of 

is subject, and partly a running commentary upon the various § 
materials of the volume. 

M. Stober has brought down his first period of German literary 
history, from the earliest times to the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury,—or to the rise of the Minne-Singer, (literally love-muinstrel). 
He commences with pithily remarking, that the ancient German 
tribes were the first to shake the power of the language, as well as 
the civil and military dominion of imperial Rome. The deep-seated | 
policy of the mistress of the world, had taught her to reduce all 
nations into uniform provinces under the tyranny, not less of her 
language, than of her laws and political institutions; and the 
success of the attempt is one of the most extraordinary features in 
the establishment of her empire. But the barbarian invasions 
broke up the all pervading reign of the Latin tongue, when they 
overthrew the universal sceptre of the Cesars. M. Stober should 
have added, however, that the Teutonic hordes, who spread their 
victorious arms over the fairest southern provinces of the empire, 
succeeded as little in maintaining in their conquests the stern sim- 
plicity of their mother-tongues, as they did in preserving the 
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purity of their several races. Wherever the barbarian tribes in- 
vaded and settled, their blood became commingled with that of the 
subject population ; and their scanty dialects were certainly melted 
down and almost lost in admixture with the superior abundance 
and richness of the Latin. That language is indisputably the 
copious source of the French, the Italian, and the Spanish ; and 
in the speech of all these modern nations of barbarian origin, the 
torrents of the Teutonic dialects, instead of sweeping away the 
Latin, have merely flowed into it to disturb its purity, to vary its 
corruption, and to swell its volume. 

The modern German language, however, was the primitive 
speech of the Teutonic hordes, in their native forests, and it has 
suffered little or no admixture with the Latin. ‘In its origin,’ 
says our author, ‘it was as uncultured and as wild, as the woods 
in which it was cradled : it is still no flatterer to the ear, nor can it 
vie in softness with the southern languages that have been grafted 
on the polished Roman stock.’ But he goes on to ascribe to it 
the natural excellences of freedom, strength, copiousness, and 
ereat pliability ; and he insists that ‘cultivation has imparted to it 
at once a pathos and an energy, which makes it a more powerful 
instrument of thought and feeling than perhaps any other lan- 
guage.’ Some of the qualities in this partial estimate we must 
deny to the German. Strength, nervousness, exactitude, and 
sonorous intonation, are undoubtedly its characteristics; and in 
mere construction it is, perhaps, almost as perfect as the Greek, 
its grammatical affinity to which has often been remarked. But 
in pliability, freedom, pathos and mellowness, it surely is deficient ; 
and its peculiarities always seem to us to realize the beautiful and 
poetical thought of Rousseau, that the southern languages were the 
daughters of pleasure, the northern of necessity. The German is 


_ like an instrument composed only for mere rough and indispensa- 


ble use, with a total disregard of all considerations of ornament or 
melody. It never loses a certain air of formality and stiffness ; 
and its very grammatical precision seems only to render it the 
more complex and difficult. This objection is increased by its 
partial simplicity to the classical tongues: it has all their inver- 
sions, without those striking terminations which, in the Latin and 
Greek, so clearly discover and identify the connecting words 
or links of the same sentence. 

The earliest compositions in the German language, as in all 
others, were of course poetical; and M. Stober is careful to ad- 
duce the testimony of Tacitus, that the Teutonic tribes were at- 
tended by bards, who inspired them in battle by singing the 
achievements of their ancestors. But this love of the war-son 
was not peculiar to those nations: it is more probably an universal 
passion of human nature in the barbarian state; and we have 
seen it ourselves exerting as powerful a spell upon the ‘red 
children’ of the American woods, as it could ever have held over 
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the followers of Odin in the dark forests of Scandinavia. The 
veneration in which the ancient Germans held their poets and 
their women, is more singular; and M. Stober rightly considers 
this characteristic of their respect for the softer sex as very remark- 
able: not only for the contrast which it affords to the unvaried 

icture of female degradation in the ancient world, but (he might 
ee added) as containing the probable germ of the chivalry and 
romantic literature of Europe. 

The German people being originally of various stocks, there was 
necessarily, in the earliest part of the middle ages, a correspondin 
variety in their language. The most prevailing of their dialects, 
were the Franconian, the Swabian, and the Saxon: but all of 
these were gradually and variously intermingled, modified, and 
blended with each other, and severally in their turn had the pre- 
cedence. The Franconian dialect, however, became the basis of 
the literature of the whole German people. Little remains of the 
national poetry under the Carlovingian dynasty; but this period 
of the wildest state of barbarousness in German annals, seems to 
have been already rich in oral or traditional poetry. There are 
many existing proofs that, during the reigns of Charlemagne and 
his immediate successors, the German poetry and language were 
much cultivated. That well-meaning, poor prince, Louis the Pious, 
in the simplicity of his heart, reproached himself with his over 
_ fondness for profane minstrelsy ; and we are told that it was found 
necessary to forbid the nuns from indulging in these same wine- 
lieder (from wine, an old word signifying friend, husband, wife, 
and lieder songs), as well as in the minne-lieder (love songs) of a 
later era. Thus, also, the Saxons, after their conversion to 
Christianity, were prohibited by the clergy from using certain 
songs, which they chaunted over the graves of their departed 
friends: these were called teufels-lieder, or devils’ songs (carmina 
diabolica), and were forbidden probably from their connection with 
the Scandinavian mythology. | 

These songs were of course only traditional and oral, and never 
committed to writing. The first written poetical attempts were 
chiefly on the subject of religion. The crusades, M. Stober 
thinks, had a beneficial effect upon the German muse, by intro- 
ducing the style and romance of the Provengal songs. But the 
most remarkable, or rather, perhaps, the only extant, literary pro- 
duction of an earlier epoch, is a harmony of the four Gospels by 
Ottfried, a Benedictine monk, belonging to a cloisteratWeissenburg, 
in Alsace, who died in 870. It is in rhyme, and is a monument 
of industry, rather than of genius. The following couplet exhibits 
a curious proof of the prevalence of knightly gallantry, even in 
those remote times ; and it might have suggested to M. Stober a 
native origin for the later romantic poetry of Germany, without 
having recourse to the foreign influence of the crusaders and 
troubadours. [t describes the Annunciation of the Virgin; and the 
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single couplet, which we give for the benefit of such of our 
readers as are admirers of German black letter, runs thus ; 


‘ Ho sprach er erlicho iiberal 
So man zu Frowen scal.’—p. 15. 


Which we may render in corresponding doggerel, (/oguitur the 
angel to Mary) 

Then spake he with all the rev’rence 

Due from man in woman’s presence. 


The second period in German literature, which our author ap- 
propriately terms ‘the age of romantic and knightly poetry (de 
romantischen Ritter poesie) or the age of the Minne-singer,’ ex- 
tends from the middle of the twelfth to that of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In this epoch, the Franconian dialect—not simply the dia- 
lect of that province, but the language of the imperial court under 
the Franconian lines, A. D. 1024—1105—was obliged to yield to 
the more Teutonic and native dialect of Swabia. Knightly love, 
poetry, and romance, became indigenous to the soil; and the 
union of these two dialects expelled the harsh and formal barba- 
risms of the monkish latinity. A more cultivated spirit began to 
arise in Germany from the era, at which Conrad III. of the Swa- 
bian house of Hohenstaufen, resolved upon a national crusade of 
the Germans to the Holy Land. In the east, the followers of Con- 
rad became acquainted with the awful and spirit-stirring scenes 
of our redemption; the sphere of their intellectual knowledge was 
greatly increased by their sojourn in Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and 

onstantinople ; and their religious and martial enthusiasm broke 
forth in songs of love, of war, and of devotion. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century, the minstrelsy of 
Germany was rendered as famous by the MINNE-SINGER, as was 
that of Provence by the. Troubadours. The reign of the emperor 
Frederic II., (1214—1250), has often been characterised as the 
“golden age of the Minne-singers ;” but M. Stober should have 
remarked, that its splendour was little promoted by that accom- 
plished prince, whose zealous patronage of song, like his residence, 
was bestowed exclusively on a more southern and genial clime. 
The early Sicilian poetry, not the lay of the northern minstrels, 
was warmed by the fostering protection of the munificent monarch ; 
and the young Italian muse, which afterwards gave inspiration to 
Dante and Petrarch, was perhaps reared and nurtured in his intel- 
lectual court. . 

The favourite theme of the poesy of the Minne-singers, is ex- 
plained by their title: the word is compound of minne, love, and 
Singer; for they were the minstrels of the tender and chivalrous 
sentiment, the mene of the gay and amorous science. We 
must give our German readers a single specimen of their style ; 
and we shall be pardoned by English ears, for rendering only a 
poor metrical version of ideas so trivial and commonplace, and 
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tones, so uncouth and inharmonious. There is, in truth, very little 
to recommend in any of these fragments: though M. Stober has 
been profuse of his extracts from them. We shail take a few lines 
from one of the most famous of the minstrels, Meister Gottfried, 
of Strasburg ; and its mediocrity will at least serve as a sample of 
all the rest. 


‘ Der sumer si so guot, 
Das er die schone in siner wunne 
Lasse wunnekliche leben. 
Swas wol den ougen tuot 
Und sich den liuten lieben kunne, 
Das muesse ir diu selde (Gliick) geben. 
Swas grunes uf der erden ge 


Oder touwes (thauigt, wie der Thau) oben an nider risen muos, 
Loub, gras, bluomen und kle. 

Der vogel donen 

Geb der schonen 

Wunneklichen gruos.’—p. 23. 


So rich the summer round my fair one glows, 

She lives in all the raptures sense bestows : 

Benignant fortune, here thy blessings roll, 

To charm her vision, and delight her soul! 

Earth, heap thy verdant treasures in her way, 

The dew-steeped moss, soft blade, and leafy spray. 
From flowers and fields the grateful fragrance bear, 
And pour, ye warbling birds, glad greeting to the fair. 


However rude in versification, and poor in sentiment, this brief 
example of the poetry of the ‘love-minstrels’ may appear, it has 
as much merit as any extract that we could find; and referring the 
reader to M. Stober’s volume itself, for proof of the justice of our 
assertion, we proceed to speak of a far more remarkable poem of 
this age, than any which can be traced to the professed fraternity 
of Minne-singers. The author of the Nibelungen, or Niflungen, is 
not known. The Nibelungen is the name of a fabulous people of 
the north, whose attributes afterwards came to be transferred to 
the en or Franks. With the latter, the northern con- 
queror, Siegfried, and many other heroes of fiction, were supposed 
to have united themselves. 

The Nibelungen-lied is not like most poems of its age, merely @ 
collection of unconnected songs; but it has unity of design to re- 
commend it. It recounts the mighty deeds of Siegfried, his assas- 
sination by a Burgundian king, and the vengeance inflicted upon 
the royal murderer by the followers of the departed chief, in the 
camp of Attila. Instead of proffering in direct language so me 
an abridgment and explanation of the ‘ argument’ of this epic, M. 
Stober is contented to mysticize and sublimate the nature of 
the poem, in the genuine spirit of a cloud-compelling German 
critic. The story, he observes, may be resolved into these elements: 
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‘The offended pride of a woman brings destruction upon a no- 
ble knight; and her passion changes into a spirit of revenge, 
which rises to such a height, as to induce her to immolate the in- 
nocent and guilty to the memory of her murdered lover. Herein 
consists the unity of thought in the poem. Siegfried, the hero of 
the north, engrosses the principal interest of the piece, even after 
his death ; and the appeasing the spirit of the deceased chieftain 
concludes the whole.’ The versification of the piece is, however, 
curious, being composed of somewhat irregular stanzas of four 
lines. The first of these serves for something like a brief poem. 


‘Uns ist in alten maren wunders viel geseit 
Von helden lobebiren (lobwerthen), von grosser arebeit. 
Von froden und hochgeziten, von weinen und von chlagen, 
Von chuoner rechen striten muget ihr nu wunder horen singen.’ 
p. 3l. 
Here the subject matter of the poem is generally developed in 
the two last lines, which may be translated, in rhythm as un- 
couth : 
So pray you hear, of festive boards the wonders we’re reciting ; 
Of nuptial feasts, of daring strife, of weeping, and of fighting. 


A celebrated writer has attributed to the Nibelungen some 
pleasing characteristics, as exhibiting ‘‘ the heroism and fidelity 
which distinguished the men of those times, where all was as true, 
strong, and determinate as the primitive colours of nature.” Few 
unprejudiced German scholars will feel the justice of this eulogy, 
on the state of manners depicted in the Nibelungen. The wild 
epic itself is a composition of the true Scandinavian gloom : it is 
as full of blood and carnage as the chronicle of the Ea, without 
offering to the imagination in any degree, the relief of that bril- 
liant colouriig of romantic achievement, which we always involun- 
tary associate with the christian chivalry of Spain. 

There is a collection of poems, called the Heldenbuch, much 
older than the Nibelungen-lied. A part of them is attributed to 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, a well known Minne-singer. Of this 
age, also, was Ulrich von Lichtenstein, an ancestor of the princely 
German house which still exists under that title. And belonging 
to the same epoch, was Boner, (or Bonerius, as his name was 
Latinized), who translated the fables of AEsop, from the Latin ver- 
sion of Avienus, into his native tongue. But it would be useless 
to offer a specimen of this production: for the prose of the period 
-— us was very rude, and even far less developed than the 
poetry. | 

The list of German Minne-singers is closed with Conrad von 
Wiirzburg, who lived towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
He a the increase of barbarism among his countrymen, 
through the prevalence of the feudal and civil wars: and especially 


in a poem which he calls the contest of Mars and Venus. 
VOL. Iv. E 
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‘ Her Mars der rihset (verheeret) in dem lande. 
Der hat den werden (werthen) got Amur 
Verheert mit roube und ouch mit brande; 
Des sint die minne worden sur, 
Die man hievor vil siisse erkande, 
Do Rivalis und Blantschiflur 
Vil kumbers litten von ir bande (ihren Banden der Liebe) 
Nu wil der her und der gebur. (Bauer) 
Roub und brant vil gerner iiben, u. s. w.'—p. 36. 


Of which, in rhymes as rude, we may thus attempt to render 
the sense : 


War through the land doth raging go, 
And desolates with force and flame 
Love’s worthier god. Our manners show 
Ferocious bearing now, and shame 
The days when gentle rivalry 
In lady’s grace we sought to prove, 
And poured our sorrow’s tender plea, 
The fettered prisoners of love. 
Now lord and vassal blend their toil 
In deeds of cruelty and spoil. 


Conrad also wrote what he called the history of the War of 
Troy :—in a style, certes, differing somewhat from that of Ho- 
mer. But, after this period, the songs of chivalry and war, and 
in general the romantic love poetry of the Germans, rapidly de- 
clined ; and never again, says our author, pathetically, rose in such 
purity and youthful vigour. ‘So rein-naiv, so frisch und jugend- 
lich erscheinet sie nicht wieder,’ is the language in which: he 
pours forth his lament over the untimely extinction of the young 
muse of Germany, of whose inspiration we have given such pre- 
cious examples. 

Our author’s third period covers the long lapse of three hundred 
years. It extends from the rise of the MEIsTER-sANGER, in the 
fourteenth century, to the appearance of Martin Opitz and the 
formation of the first Silesian school (die erste schlesische Dichter- 
schule), in the seventeenth century. Of the curious institution of 
the German Meistergesang, we shall give an account, in the words, 
or at least the sense, of our author : 


‘The German Meistergesang is remarkable as being constituted in a 
manner peculiar to itself. For if artizars were not the persons with whom 
it originated, they deserve at least the full credit of fostering and uphold- 
ing it. Nowhere do we find another instance among nations, of such a 
union of tradespeople for the support of national poetry. The degree of 
intelligence and mental cultivation, to which, during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, the shoemakers, tailors, smiths, and 
weavers, of such towns as Mayence, Strasburg, and Nuremburg, had ob- 
tained, was hardly in those times to be found in any other European 
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country. Morally and politically considered, therefore, the institution of 
the Meistergesang must always command our respect. When we learn, 
however, that the Meistersainger, in their music schools, laboured for the 
perfection of German poetry, and that they, with this object constantly in 
view, placed the very summit of the art in a formal scholastic regularity of 
rhythms, and excessive verbal accuracy, their labours and efforts cannot 
be otherwise than extremely offensive to good taste. The law that governed 
with absolute sway in their schools, was called the tablature. The com- 
plete construction of a regular Meistergesang, was called a bar. The seve- 
ral metres or structures, (gebiiude), as they were termed in the tablature, 
were partly left to the option of the poet or rhymer, and partly formed 
upon certain models which were considered as classical. The increase of 
these received metres, by the introduction of fresh ones, formed upon the 
rules of the Meistergesang, and accepted by the school, was the highest 
fame that a Meistersanger could attain. The metre, with its melody, was 
then called a new tune (Ton). Of these tunes, in later times, there were 
more than two hundred. They were divided into classes, according to the 
number of the rhythms; and each of them perpetuated the name of the 
inventor in the school. For instance, der kirze Ton Bartel Regenbogens ; 
that is, the short tune of Bartel Regenbogen; die Rosmarinweise Hans 
Findeisens, the rosemary-air of Hans Findeisens; the black-ink tune of 
master Ambrosius Metzger; the amorous and the long tune of Heinrich 
Frauenlob ; the lively tune of Hans Vogel, and the blooming Paradise- 
air of Joseph Schmierer. 

‘The institution of Meistersinger flourished particularly at Mayence, 
Strasburg, Colmar, and Nuremburg. The earliest accounts which we have 
of this society in Strasburg, reach as far back as the year 1490. The fra- 
ternity of Meistersiinger was still in existence, until within a few years of the 
French revolution.’—pp. 39, 40. 


The chief of these, Meistersanger, as Herder justly observes, 
was Hans Sachs, the son of a tailor, born at Nuremburg, Novem- 
ber 5th, 1494. His father sent him whilst a boy to the town- 
school, where he was taught Latin, grammar, and music ; from all 
which education he neither seems to have reaped profit nor amuse- 
ment, For he says, in his quaint way, 


‘ Solches Alles ist mir vergessen seit.’ 
Such stuff as this I’ve long forgotten. 


He began his apprenticeship to the Jast and the Meistergesang 
at the same time. At seventeen he commenced travelling, and wan- 
dered over all Germany. His love of nature and his native talents 
were thus developed : he felt with truth, and knew how to express 
his feelings. His first song was in praise of God, the Gloria 
Patri. Our author says of hm— 


‘Hans Sachs completed the apprenticeship which entitled him to be- 
come a member of the company of shoemakers, married, begot children, 
honestly pursued his trade, and attained a good old age, being always 
busy, either at the last or the pen.’ 

E2 
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Every reader of German will recollect Goethe’s quaint and lively 
description of him : 


Sunday morn our master sees, 
Stationed in his shop at ease ; 

Dirty apron cast away, 

Not to mar his spruce array : 
Thread and hammer in his chest, 
Lodged with awl and pincer’s rest. 
This the Sabbath of repose 

From his week-day tugs and blows.* 


We shall now take our leave of Master Hans Sachs, and the corps 
of Meistersanger. Our limits forbid us to dwell any longer among 
these sons of harmony and industry ; but we cannot close our no- 
tice of the epoch in which they flourished, without reminding our 
readers, that the same period produced Martin Luther. . Regarded 
merely as a scholar, he deserves to be characterised as the man 
who first fixed the construction, and determined the general style 
of the language, by eradicating its barbarisms and peculiarities of 
dialect. This was effected by that giant production of a giant’s 
mind, his translation of the Bible, which is emiment for great dig- 
nity, strength, and purity of style. 

or the commencement of his fourth period, M. Stober reverts 
again to the close of the sixteenth century ; and he carries down 
this epoch to the middle of the eighteenth century, or the time of 
Haller and Hagedorn. He more briefly characterises all this epoch 
as the age of Opitz, (Opitzischen Zeitraum), from the influence 
acquired by that writer and his school. 
he beginning of this period was remarkable for the introduction 
of the scholastic formality of the clsssics, with none of their beauty 
or spirit. All native feeling and good taste declined during the 
thirty year’s war, (1618—1648). The pacification of Westphalia, 
though it protected Germany from a new series of encounters and 
sufferings, could not so easily heal the wounds already inflicted ; 
so that when public peace was restored, national spirit had become 
almost extinct. Monarchs and princes eagerly imitated the profli- 
gecy and the tastes of the French court of Louis XIV. All was 
rench: the creed of every man was infidelity, and his pursuit 





* Gothe’s lines, of which we have here hastily given a rough English 
version, are as follows : 


‘In seiner Verhstatt Sonntags friih 
Steht unser theurer Meister hie : 
Sein schmussig Schurzfell abgelegt : 
Einen saubern Feierwamms er tract ; 
Last Pechdraht, Hammer und Kneipe rasten ; 
Die Ahl stedt an dem Arbeitshasten. 
Er ruht nun auch, am sieb ’ten Tag, 
Bon manchem Zug und manchem Schlag.” 
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pleasure. The literature of Germany was not less corrupted than 
its morals. We shall give the following couplet of that age, to 
shew how nearly the German, in its disorganized confusion, and in 
the absurd introduction of exotic French words, had been assimi- 
lated to the language of Babel : 


‘ Reverirte Dame, Dame whom I revere, 
Phenix meiner ame, My soul’s Pheenix, hear, 
Gebt mir audientz : Let my plea prevail. 
Eurer gunst meriten Your favour to obtain, 
Machen zum failliten Or, meriting in vain, 
Meine patientz.’—p. 82. Patience needs must fail. 


Of Opitz, whom M. Stober justly characterises as the restorer 
of German poetry, and the first of the Silesian school, we shall 
copy his own brief account. 


‘ Martin Opitz was born at Banzlau, in Silesia, in the year 1597. 
When he was a student in the Gymnasium, at Breslau, he published some 
latin verses. He was then intended for the profession of the law. His 
enthusiasm for the German muse was first declared in a latin dissertation, 
entitled Aristarchus, which appeared exactly at the time when the thirty 
years’ war broke out. Opitz, then twenty-one years old, was so engaged 
in poetical and other liberal studies, that he gave up the law. He went 
from Frankfort on the Oder, where he had first pursued his studies, to 
Heidelburg. He had hardly remained there a year, before he went on to 
Strasburg; from ‘whence he again returned to Heidelburg, and in the same 
year poder into the Netherlands. There he formed an acquaintance 
with Daniel Heinsius, the great Dutch philologist, who, contrary to the 
custom of the learned in his day, prized his mother-tongue sufficiently to 
compose verse in it as well as in Latin and Greek. Opitz selected him in 
particular as a model.’—pp. 88, 89. 


Opitz subsequently received the laureat crown from Ferdinand 
II. He became the friend of Hugo Grotius. He died of the pla- 
gue, at Danzig, in 1639, in the forty-second year of his life, and in 
the full vigour of mind and body. No German poet ever attained 
so great a reputation among his contemporaries as Opitz. Ten 
editions of his poems were published before the expiration of the 
seventeenth century. He was long considered the greatest poet of 
his nation; and when he ceased to be so, he never lost the admi- 
ration and respect of the critic. As scholars of Opitz, we may 
mention Paul Flemming, Andreas Gryphius, and Fred. von. Logau: 
this last was a Silesian by birth, and wrote many pretty songs and 
fugitive pieces. 

he FIFTH PERIOD in German literary history, according to our 
author, may occupy only thirty years, from 1740 to 1770 :—that 
is, from the revival of the national poetry and style, by the union 
of the Saxon and Swiss schools, until the rise of the strictly mo- 
dern literature of Germany. ) 

The difficulties with which German letters had always had to 
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contend until this epoch, and the result of the perpetual wars 
which had for centuries devastated the country are, strange to say, 
described in the most animated colours by the very man, whose 
thirst of conquest and passion for martial glory had renewed the 
evils which he so energetically deplores. The following passage 
has much truth, and is exceedingly curious, as proceeding from no 
less an authority than that compound of vulgar ambition and phi- 
losophical aspirations—the Great Frederic of Prussia. 


‘‘ Look back to the revival of letters, and compare the situation in 
which Italy, France, and Germany, were respectively placed at the epoch 
of the revolution which was then working upon the human mind. _ Italy 
became the cradle of this new birth: the house of Este, the Medici, and 
Pope Leo. X. contributed to its growth, by their fostering protection. 
While Italy was brightening in civilization, Germany was agitated by 
theologians, and separated into two factions, each of which signalized itself 
only by its hatred for the other, its enthusiasm and its fanaticism. At the 
same epoch, Francis I. strove to share with Italy the glory of having con- 
tributed to the restoration of letters: he toiled with vain efforts to trans- 
plant them into his own country’s soil: his labours were fruitless. The 
monarchy, exhausted by the payment to Spain of the king’s ransom, was 
in a state of languor. The wars of the league, which arose after the death 
of Francis, distracted the attention of the people from the fine arts. It 
was not until towards the close of the reign of Louis XIIJI., after the 
wounds of the civil wars had been healed by the administration of cardinal 
Richelieu, that at a period which favoured the attempt, the project of 
Francis I. was revived. The court patronized men of learning and wit: 
an universal emulation was provoked; and soon after, under the reign of 
Louis XIV., Paris yielded neither to Florence nor to Rome. 

‘But what was passing meanwhile in Germany? Precisely at the 
moment when Richelieu was covering himself with glory by civilizing his 
country, the war of thirty years was raging at its height. Germany was 
ravaged and pillaged by twenty different armies, which, whether victorious 
or routed, were equally sure to bring desolation in their track. The 
country was devastated; the fields were left uncultivated ; the towns were 
almost deserted. After the peace of Westphalia, Germany had scarcely 
time to breathe, before she was called upon to oppose, at one moment the 
forces of the Ottoman empire, then very formidable, at another the armies 
of France, which were precipitated upon her to extend the empire of the 
Gauls. Was it to be expected, when the Turks were besieging Vienna, or 
while Melac was sacking the Palatinate, when cities and habitations were 
in flames, and the asylums even of the dead violated by the unbridled 
license of the soldiers, who tore the remains of the electors from their 
tombs for the sake of their poor spoils :—was it to be expected in such mo- 
ments, when wretched mothers were flying from the ruins of their country 
with infants dying of inanition in their arms, that sonnets and epigrams 
could be the occupations of Vienna or Manheim? The muses have need 
of the asylum of tranquillity: they shun the alarms of war, and flee from 
scenes where all is confusion and uproar. It was not until after the war 
of the succession, that we could begin among us to repair all that so many 
successive calamities had conspired to destroy. It is neither to the spirit 
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nor the genius of the nation, that the little progress which we have made 
should be attributed; but we may with more reason ascribe it to a train of 
fatal contingencies—to a long series of wars, which have ruined us, and 
impoverished us in men and in money.”—(Euvres de Frederic II. tom. 3. 


The repose which followed the war of the succession, favoured an 
extraordinary development of the German mind. Until the com- 
mencement of the memorable epoch of intellectual transition, which 
M. Stober has justly placed between the years 1740--1770, the 
pernicious desire of foreign imitation had nearly stifled all origi- 
nality in the national mind; and the dull canons of the French 
classical taste still exercised their leaden influence upon the great 
mass of German productions. A single writer is entitled to the 
distinction, of having taught his countrymen by his example 
to shake off these servile foreinm trammels. This was Albrecht 
von Haller, whom the learned of Germany have, therefore, with 
sufficient reason, or at least with laudable gratitude, characterised 
as “‘ the great Haller.” He was a native of Berne: and hence the 
style of literature which rose under his auspices, has been termed 
the German-Swiss school, It was at first founded on an imitation 
of English writers; and Haller endeavoured to shew, that our lite- 
rature was more congenial with the German genius than that of 
France. He thus argued with reason; for certainly it was the 
study of English models which first invigorated the national mind, 
after its long weak submission to the tyranny of the critical dogmas 
of the French. Thus strengthened ad resuscitated, German intel- 
lect, through this second and happier course of foreign study, at 
length recovered a tone of originality and native imagination ; and 
whatever may be thought of the aberrations from good taste into 
which many of the modern dramatists, poets, and novelists of 
Germany have fallen, it at least cannot be denied that their faults 
are not those of vapid and spiritless imitation. 

Among the earliest writers to catch the example of Haller, was 
the pious and enthusiastic poet of the Messiah, perhaps the most 
eminent man of all, who belonged strictly to the Anglo-German or 
Swiss-German school. But a few comments on the peculiar 
genius of Klopstock, we have given on another occasion.* Nor 
have we space to enumerate the merits of various other bright 
names, which adorn this truly brilliant age of German literature. 
It boasts of Bodner, of Gessner, of Zimmerman, and above all, of 
Lessing and Winkelmann. Lessing was the first who trod the 
path, on which Winkelmann afterwards cast the full radiance of 
his fine genius and admirable taste. 

The revolution in German literature, which the example of 
Haller, Klopstock, and other writers suceeeded in producing, was 
not effected, however, without considerable opposition. Gottsched, 
a man of deep learning, but himself utterly destitute of genius or 





* See Art. VI., p. 493, in the Appendix, published with this number. 
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taste, violently struggled against the introduction and growth of 
their Scamens manner of composition ; and the authority of the 
pedant had for some time sufficient weight to divide the literary: 

ublic of Germany into two hostile factions, the English and the’ 

rench schools: until some ardent spirits—as Lessing, Winkeli- 
mann, Gothe—struck out a new path for themselves, and became 
the founders of an original and true German literature. Of the 
French-German school of the eighteenth century, Wieland was 
the first and the last: the only man of real genius who ever be- 
longed to it. Later writers among his countrymen, in their 
anxiety to exclude all foreign influence from their national letters, 
have not always been just to Wieland ; but M.Stober, we are glad 
to perceive, is animated with a more impartial and candid spirit. 
He has characterised the intellect of Gottsched with the contempt 
which it deserves: but this has not prevented him from paying a 
warm and merited tribute to the charming excellences of Wieland. 
Among his estimates of the minor spirits of this same period, we 
may | ie to his character of Blumauer as extremely judicious. 
The Aineas of that writer, is full of originality and broad humour ; 
but we have ourselves had occasion to find its pleasantry too coarse 
for English ears. 

M. Stober’s s¢xth period embraces only twenty years, from 
1770 to 1790: and his seventh and last, conducts him to our own 
times. The former of these epochs is rendered illustrious by 
such names as Schiller, Gothe, Herder, Kant, the master of 
the “‘ transcendental philosophy,” Schroder, Matthisson, the ani- 
mated painter of scenery and nature, Iffland, and Kotzebue, the 
playful and feeling delineator of domestic life. Of some of these 
stars in the galaxy of his country’s literature, our patriotic author 
displays sufficient admiration: Schiller and Gothe, however, are 
tolerably well criticised, though the latter is a little too much 
flattered. But to Kotzebue and Iffland, it appears to us that M. 
Stober has scarcely been just. Whether Kotzebue, as a citizen, 
was false to his country, we shall not here stop to inquire; 
though we believe his treason was conceived principally in the 
heated imagination of a few political fanatics. But assuredly, 
guilty or innocent, his public conduct had nothing to do with his 
literary character; and yet it is evident that M. Stober has been 
led to depreciate his really great talents, much less in the spirit of 
candid criticism, than under the influence of personal rancour. A 
decided bias in politics towards the popular opinions of Germany, 
though far more creditably displayed than in this instance, is in- 
deed apparent throughout our author’s whole volume. 

With respect to [ffand, we cannot agree with M. Stober that 
the public oh already passed judgment against the dramas of 
that pleasing writer. Some of [ffland’s pieces were never intended 
for posterity ; but others, we suspect, will outlive the productions 
of the French-classic, and the German-satanic schools. We are 
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very much mistaken, if the supremacy of “ ghosts and hobgoblins” 
be not already on the wane, even in Germany itself: and the dra- 
mas of Iffland will rise in estimation, as the improved taste of the 
nation shall banish the monstrous'and the unnatural’ from their 
stage, and cultivate the probabilities of real action for the subjects 
of representation. . 

We have grouped together M. Stober’s two last periods: for we 
cannot conceive any reason why he should have divided the last fifty 
years through which they extend. The German literature of the 
present day, as that of a school, does not differ from the literature 
of 1790; and Gothe, who is made to belong to the former epoch, 
survives still to be remembered among the living writers of these 
days. But, however arrayed, there would be little to attract our 
observation, in the last part of M. Stober’s compendium. The 
modern writers, and the current literature of Germany, are too 
familiar to every general scholar, to need or to derive illustration 
from an abridgment of this kind; and we finally sum up the merits 
of M. Stober’s volume with sufficient commendation, when we de- 
clare, that there are few of our readers of German who may not 
derive both curious instruction and amusement, from the attentive 
perusal of the first two hundred pages. 





Arr. VI. The Golden Violet, with its Tales of Romance and Chivalry ; 
and other Poems. By L. E. L., author of ‘ ‘The Improvisatrice,” “‘ The 
Troubadour,” &c. 8vo. pp.310. 10s. 6d. London. Longman and 
Co. 1826. 


We have more than once had occasion to speak in the language 
of praise of Miss Landon’s productions. Though not prepared to 
concur in the sentiments of some of our contemporaries, who 
would elevate her to a place among the most distinguished poets 
of ourday, yet we have thought that, considering her sex and 
youth, she ought to be encouraged by every possible indulgence, 
until her mind should arrive at its maturity, in order that we might 
be able to determine whether it really possessed a portion of the 
“ divine fire.” Besides, it was consonant in every respect to gen- 
tlemanly and proper feeling, to pass over the errors and defects, 
and even to listen to the pretensions, of a young lady, who pro- 
fessed at least a strong impulse towards the muses, and solicited 
the applause of the public in numbers by no means destitute of 
grace, and overflowing with tenderness. 

But there is a point at which indulgence must hesitate. The 
sound literature of the country requires that praise—if it must 
be given— should be measured out with some appearance of 
justice. Besides, if the time should come when Miss Landon’s 
poetry might happen to repose in deep oblivion, the wits of the 
period who should consult our pages, would, we fear, be malicious 
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enough to sneer over eulogies, which could have little to recom. 
mend them beyond the well-meant kindness, and perhaps gal- 
lantry, of the writer. On the other hand, we are aware how easy it 
is for the friends of Miss Landon to defend her by an argumentum 
ad feaminam. ‘ How unmanly, they might exclaim, to attack a 
mere girl, who is so full of genius, and confides so much in the 
good opinion of the world, as to think that the expression of the 
warm feelings of her heart will gain its approbation!” Thea 
peal would most probably be successful, and the critic would as- 
suredly be set down as a stoic, upon whose cold judgment neither 
beauty nor talents can operate the slightest charm. 

Now, as we have no intention whatever of attacking Miss Lan- 
don, or any other lady-poet—as indeed we hold all the sex in the 
most unaflected respect—we trust that if we speak of her ‘ Golden 
Violet’ as it seems to us to deserve, we shall be considered as 
simply performing a duty, and performing it with the most unqua- 
lified good faith. By what motives can we indeed be actuated, 
save those of justice to all parties—the author—the publisher— 
and though last, not least, the public ? 

The idea of ‘ The Golden Violet’ is said to be taken from War- 
ton. Wherever it was found, the name betrays that propensity to 
tinsel, which abounds in all Miss Landon’s poetry, but especially 
in the work before us. Thetitle however is a mere pretext, under 
which the author collects together bards from different nations, 
who meet at the castle of a certain Countess in Provence, and 
contend with each other for the ‘ Golden Violet’ which decorates 
her hair. She of course presides over the poetical festival, and 
hears the contending strains of the different candidates. The 
trial lasts for two days, and at the close the Countess awards the 
prize to—nobody !—for Miss Landon steps in, in her own proper 
person, and with some naiveté asks— 

‘ Could I choose where it might belong, 
’Mid phantoms but of mine own song?’ 


We answer, no—for even according to the rules of poetical justice, 
not one of them deserved it. A set of bards blessed with more 
indifferent skill were never brought together before; and though 
we have them from all countries, from Italy, Spain, Germany, 
France, England, Scotland and Ireland, there is not even an at- 
tempt made to infuse into their compositions one sentiment that 
breathes of their respective nations. The verses of the Highland 
poet might be given without the slightest inconsistency to the 
Minnesinger of Germany ; and he of Italy or Spain, might with 
equal propriety be supposed to have owed his birth to England or 
Ireland. Why, therefore, the fair writer imagined such a congress 
of poetical representatives, when she might have accomplished her 
purpose more consistently by taking all her candidates from Pro- 
vence ; and why she should appoint them to contend for a prize, 
which she never, even in fancy, meant to bestow, it is for her to 
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say. The poetical license is comprehensive ——— but we have 
never heard that it proceeded to the extremes of absurdity. 

But passing over the groundwork of the poem, we are ready 
to admit that the inconsistencies and feebleness of the plot might 
be unworthy of notice, if the poetry had been of a triumphant 
order. We are glad to afford an inspired writer any pretext, that 
would serve as a circlet in which he might set his gems. The 
reader, we fear, however, will find that, with the exception of 
about one hundred lines, and those of no very brilliant character, 
the compositions here presented to us are not only inferior to those 
in the Improvisatrice and the Troubadour, but to any that could have 
been expected from, what we may now call, the practised pen of 
Miss Landon. There is scarely a periodical publication of the 
day in which her initials, L. E. L., do not shine among the leading 
attractions. We suppose that no lady of her age has written—or 
at least published—so much within so short a period. We are in 
no situation to estimate the quantum of alteration and correction, 
to which her effusions are subjected, when they pass through the 
hands of other editors than herself, but it is certain that her con- 
tributions to ‘‘ The Souvenir,” and ‘“‘ The Forget-me-not,” have 
much more melody in their structure, than any thing which is 
said or sung in her Golden Violet. For example, who will con- 
tend that the following lines, taken almost at random, from ‘ The 
Lay of the second Provengal bard,’ ascend above the level of very 
humble prose ? 


‘ And thus the babe was left without a name, 

Child of the Sea, without a kindred claim : 

He never felt the want; that gentle queen 
Nurtured his infancy, as though he had been 
The brother of her own sweet IsaBELLE ; 

But as he grew she thought zt need to tell 

His history, and gave the cloak whose fold 
Was heavy with rich work and broider’d gold ; 
And also gave his mother’s carkanet, 

With precious stones in regal order set. 

In truth he was well worthy of her care ; 

None of the court might match his princely air, 
And those who boasted of their bearing high 
Quail’d at the flashing of his falcon eye. 

Young as he was, none better ruled the speed 
Or curb’d the mettle of the wayward steed, 
None better knew the hunter’s gentle craft, 
None could wing from the bow a truer shaft ; 
‘And noble was his courtesy and bland, 
Graceful his bearing in the saraband.’—pp. 66, 67. 


In truth it would appear that Miss Landon’s practice in writing, 
while it has increased her facility in giving expression to her ideas, 
has made her regardless of the music of her verse, or the beauty 
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of her diction. Agitated by vague feelings, all arising from the 
same source, and having reference to the same end, she gratifies 
them by pouring them forth and embodying them in language, but 
whether that language be measured or not, is a matter that never 
gives her the least trouble, provided only that the terminations of 
her lines sound in rhyme. We have never seen one of her brouil- 
lons, but we suspect that her emendations are very limited. Her 
ideas are perpetually moving in one orbit, round one passion, which | 
seems to be the god of her idolatry. It is this that gives so much 
fluency to her versification, and it is this also that fills her composi- 
tions with a sameness, a monotony of sighs and lamentations, 
which has become perfectly irksome. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that the syllable dove is to be met at least in every second page of 
her work—in several pages it is found three or four times, and as 
if not satisfied with this, she has absolutely. on one occasion (page 
227) made love rhyme to /ove. Here are the lines :— 


‘ Yet lingers that tale of sorrow and love, 
Of the Christian maid and her Moslem love.’ 


We shall not, however, pursue these remarks farther. They may 
appear severe, but they are not unjust, nor made with any desire 
to wound the sensitive feelings of the author. Indeed, after the 
appeal that she has made towards the close of her poem, it is im- 
possible not to understand that the duties of a journal like this, 
are in some peculiar cases excessively unpleasant, though in a 
general point of view the proper discharge of them must be salu- 
tary. We shall extract the lines here alluded to, as whatever may 
be her merits as a poet, the fair author estimates them with much 
more truth and modesty, than those who think that by their pane- 
gyrics they can raise her to a celebrity which she cannot sustain. 


‘ For me, in sooth, not mine the lute 
On its own powers to rely ; 
But its chords with all wills to suit, 
It were an easier task to try 
To blend in one, each varying tone 
The midnight wind hath ever known. 
One saith that tale of battle brand 
Is all too rude for my weak hand ; 
Another, too much sorrow flings 
Its pining cadence o'er my strings. 
So much to win, so much to lose, 
No marvel if I fear to choose. 
How can I tell of battle field, 
I never listed brand to wield ; 
, Or dark ambition’s pathway try, 
In truth I never look’d so high ; 
Or stern revenge, or hatred fell : 
Of what I know not, can I tell? 
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I soar not on such lofty wings, 

My lute has not so many strings ; 

Its dower is but a humble dower, 
And I who call upon its aid, : 

My power is but a woman’s power, : 
Of softness and of sadness made. 

In all its changes my own heart 

Must give the colour, have its part. 

If that I know myself what keys 

Yield to my hand their sympathies, 

I should say it is those whose tone 

Is woman’s love and sorrow’s own; . 

Such notes as float upon the gale, 

When twilight, tender nurse and pale, 

Brings soothing airs and silver dew 

The panting roses to renew ; 

Feelings whose truth is all their worth, 

Thoughts which have had their pensive birth 

When lilies hang their heads and die ; 

Eve’s lesson of mortality. 

Such lute, and with such humble wreath 

As suits frail string and trembling breath, , 

Such, gentle reader, woos thee now. 

Oh! o’er it bend with yielding brow: 

Read thou it when some soften’d mood 

) Is on thy hour of solitude ; 

And tender memory, sadden’d thought, 

. On the world’s harsher cares have wrought. 

) Bethink thee, kindly look and word 

Will fall like sunshine o’er each chord; 

That, light as is such boon to thee, 

"Tis more than summer’s noon to me; 

That, if such meed my suit hath won, 

I shall not mourn my task is done.’—pp. 236—239. ) ‘ 
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We must observe that we have not selected these lines for their ex- 
cellence, but only on account of the gentle and affecting tone in 
which they are framed. We leave them to make their own im- 
pression on the reader, and shall now proceed to point out two or 
three passages, which, when compared with the mass of verses in 
this volume, seem scarcely to belong to it. The first passage is the 
introduction to the poem. The lines are so lively and buoyant that 
they almost dance upon the ear. The idea of ‘ hope when ful- 
filled turning to memory,’ perhaps borders on a concetto, and the 
imagery by which it is illustrated is confused, or rather imper- 
fectly developed. But notwithstanding this blemish, the lines are 
as blithe as the morning they describe. 


‘ To-morrow, to-morrow, thou loveliest May, 
To-morrow will rise up thy first-born day ; 

Bride of the summer, child of the spring, 

To-morrow the year will its favourite bring : 
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The roses will know thee, and fling back their vest, 
While the nightingale sings him to sleep on their breast ; 
The blossoms, in welcomes, will open to meet 
On the light boughs thy breath, in the soft grass thy feet. 
To-morrow the-dew will have virtue to shed 
O’er the cheek of the maiden ®* its loveliest red ; 
To-morrow a glory will brighten the earth 
While the spirit of beauty rejoicing has birth. 

Farewell to thee, April, a gentle farewell, 
Thou hast saved the young rose in its emerald cell ; 
Sweet nurse, thou hast mingled thy sunshine and showers, 
Like kisses and tears, on thy children the flowers. 
As a hope, when fulfill’d, to sweet memory turns, 
We shall think of thy clouds as the odorous urns, 
Whence colour and freshness, and fragrance were wept ; 
We shall think of thy rainbows, their promise is kept. 
There is not a cloud on the morning’s blue way, 
And the day-light is breaking, the first of the May.’—pp. 1, 2. 


Further on Miss Landon varies the thought expressed in the 


second stanza, to which we have already alluded, but her imagery 
is much more felicitous. 


‘On fair CLEMENZA went, her mood 
Deepening with the deep solitude ; 
That gentle sadness which is wrought 
With more of tenderness than thought, 
When memory like the moonlight flings 
A softness o'er tts wanderings, 
When hope a holiday to keep 
Folds up its rainbow wings for sleep, 
And the heart, like a bark at rest, 
Scarce heaves within the tranquil breast,— 
When thoughts and dreams that moment’s birth 
Take hues which are not of the earth.’—p. 9. 


But the best stanzas in the volume are unquestionably those 
which compose ‘ The Pilgrim’s Tale.’ They move with a musical 
and firm step, and are, besides, pregnant with a deeper spirit of 
eeny: than we were prepared to expect from so young an 
author. 


‘I have gone east, I have gone west, ~ 
To seek for what I cannot find ; 
A heart at peace with its own thoughts, 
A quiet and contented mind. 

I have sought high, I have sought low, 
Alike my search has been in vain ; 
The same lip mix’d the smile and sigh, 

The same hour mingled joy and pain. 





* Gathering the May-dew. 
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And first I sought, ’mid scept’red kings ; 
Power was, so peace might be with them : 
They cast a look of weariness 
Upon the care-lined diadem. 
I ask’d the soldier; and he spoke 
Of a dear quiet home afar, 
And whisper’d of the vanity, 
‘The ruin, and the wrong of war. 
I saw the merchant, ’mid his wealth ; 
Peace surely would with plenty be: 
But no! his thoughts were all abroad 
With their frail ventures on the sea. 
I heard a lute’s soft music float 
In summer sweetness on the air ; 
But the poet’s brow was worn and wan,— 
I saw peace was not written there. 
And then | number’d o’er the ills, 
That wait upon our mortal scene ; 
No marvel peace was not with them, 
The marvel were if it had been. 
First, childhood comes, with all to learn, 
And, even more than all, to bear 
Restraint, reproof, and punishment, 

And pleasures seen but not to share. 
Youth, like the Scripture’s madman, next, 
Scattering around the burning coal ; 

With hasty deeds and misused gifts, 
That leave their ashes on the soul. 
Then manhood, wearied, wasted, worn, 
With hopes destroy’d and feelings dead ; 
And worldly caution, worldly wants, 
Coldness, and carelessness instead. 
Then age at last, dark, sullen, drear, 
The breaking of a worn-out wave ; 
Letting us know that life has been 
But the rough passage to the grave. 
Thus we go on; hopes change to fears, 
Like fairy gold that turns to clay, 
And pleasure darkens into pain, 
And time is measured by decay.’-—pp. 125—128. 


Before we quit the ‘ Golden Violet,’ we must refet the poetical 
reader to two lines, which will be sufficient to guard him from that 
odious crime against taste, unmeaning alliterations. 


‘ Lofty thought, in counsel sage, : 
Seek them in the poet’s page; 
Laurel, laud, and love belong 
To thee, thou spirit sweet of song.’ 


The minor poems at the end of the volume are perhaps the best 
things in it. Miss Landon has exhibited considerable power in 
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Erinna, a tale in blank verse, descriptive of the enthusiasm of a 
young poetess, who gives up all her soul to minstrelsy. It 1s mani- 
fest that she has painted in it much of what she feels, or has felt, 
in her own person. We would scarcely dare to say as much of 
‘ Love’s last Lesson.’ There is in several of the lines of this poem 
an energy of despair, which in so young a lady not a little sur- 


prised 


us. 

‘ Teach it me, if you can,—forgetfulness ! 
I surely shall forget, if you can bid me; 
I who have worshipp’d thee, my god on earth, 
I who have bow’d me at thy lightest word. 
Your last command, ‘‘ Forget me,” wyll it not 
Sink deeply down within my inmost s@l ? 
Forget thee !—ay, forgetfulness will be 
A mercy tome. By the many nights 
When I have wept for that I dared not sleep,— 
A dream had made me live my woes again, 
Acting my wretchedness, without the hope 
My foolish heart still clings to, though that hope 
Is like the opiate which may lull awhile, 
Then wake to double torture; by the days 
Pass’d in lone watching and in anxious fears, 
When a breath sent the crimson to my cheek, 
Like the red gushing of a sudden wound ; 
By all the careless looks and careless words 
Which have to me been like the scorpion’s stinging ; 
By happiness blighted, and by thee, for ever ; 
By thy eternal work of wretchedness ; 
By all my wither’d feelings, ruin’d health, 
Crush’d hopes, and rifled heart, I will forget thee! 
Alas! my words are vanity. Forget thee! 
Thy work of wasting is too surely done. 
The April shower may pass and be forgotten, 
The rose fall and one fresh spring in its place, 
And thus it may be with light summer love. 
It was not thus with mine: it did not spring, 
Like the bright colour on an evening cloud, 
Into a moment’s life, brief, beautiful ; 
Not amid lighted halls, when flatteries 
Steal on the ear like dew upon the rose, 
As soft, as soon dispersed, as quickly pass’d ; 
But you first call’d my woman’s feelings forth, 
And taught me love ere I had dream’d love’s name. 
I lov’d unconsciously : your name was all 
That seem’d in language, and to me the world 
Was only made for you : in solitude, 
When passions hold their interchange together, 
Your image was the shadow of my thought ; 
Never did slave, before his eastern lord, 
Tremble as I did when [ met your eye, 
And yet each look was counted as a prize; 
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I laid your words up in my heart like pearls 

Hid in the ocean’s treasure-cave. At last 

I learn’d my heart’s deep secret: for I hoped, 

I dream’d you loved me; wonder, fear, delight, 
Swept my heart like a storm: my soul, my life, 
Seem’d all too little for your happiness ; 

Had I been Mistress of the starry worlds 

That light the midnight, they had all been yours, 
And I had deem’d such boon but poverty. 

As it was, I gave all I could—my love, 

My deep, my true, my fervent, faithful love : 
And now you bid me learn forgetfulness : 

it is a lesson that I soon shall learn. 

There is a home of quiet for the wretched, 

A somewhat dark, and cold, and silent rest, 

But still it is rest,—for it is the grave.’—pp. 298—301. 


It is not to be doubted that in this, as well as in several other 
passages in her works, Miss Landon displays an intensity of feel- 
ing, which requires only to be properly cultivated and directed, in 
order that it may be rendered subservient to her poetical talents. 
That she is the mistress of such talents, it would be unjust to deny, 
But if she continue to write verses only to afford a vehicle to her 
feelings, without paying any regard to the rythm of her lines, the 
beauty of her imagery, or the compression of her thoughts; she 
may perhaps gratify herself, but her name will perish in the public 
esteem, much more rapidly than it rose. 





— 





Art. VII.—Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, interspersed with Anecdotes of 
Authors and Actors. By James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. I. 8s. 
London. Colburn. 1826. 


Ir Mr. Boaden had transposed his title, and placed that part 
of it foremost which stands last, he would have truly informed his 
readers, of the nature of his work. In point of fact, it consists of 
‘anecdotes of authors and actors, interspersed with memoirs of 
Mrs. Siddons’. But a name is every thing with writers of Mr. 
Boaden’s stamp. Many readers will be tempted to look into 
these volumes, as their title now stands, whereas they might have 
remained ‘a dead weight” in the publisher’s lumber-rooms, had 
og of their real contents been properly indicated by the 
author. 

The name, we confess, “‘ took us in,” although we ought to have 
been sufficiently warned by Mr. Boaden’s memoirs of John 
Kemble. For in that work, as well as in the present, the author, 
as if from a constitutional infirmity, that never permits him to 
dwell long on any one subject, indulged himself, and wearied out 


the patience of his readers, by recollections de omnibus rebus et 
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multis aliis. It seems that the disease grows upon him ; for if we 
grant that upon the whole, about half of one of the two volumes 
is occupied with the theatrical career of Mrs. Siddons, we make 
a liberal allowance indeed. The remaining three parts seem to 
have been expressly reserved for whatever came uppermost in Mr, 
Boaden’s memory at the time of writing, no matter whether re. 
motely, or immediately, or not at all connected with his princi 
subject, or with any other subject of whatever nature, with which 
he has thought proper to replenish his pages. We have often 
laughed, and we fear it was the only amusement we derived from 
this medley, on observing the courageous facility, with which 
the author introduced into consecutive paragraphs, topics the most 
heterogeneous. On some occasions, when he fears the transition 
to be monstrous, he modestly separates his paragraphs by a line, 
in order to make still wider the horizon of his lucubrations. 

Now if Mr. Boaden had been blessed with the gift of telling 
a bad anecdote well, or a good one any way at all, we dare say 
his readers would have easily forgiven him for his total want of 
order. But we must say that, although he has remembered 
many years, during which it was difficult for any ordinary ob- 
server to escape getting into contact with a great variety of inter- 
esting characters, and hearing a thousand anecdotes concerning 
them, which the common records of the time have failed to transmit 
tous; yet Mr. Boaden has contrived, with much fruitless industry, 
to put together a vast quantity of materials, most of which might 
be found in, or at least suggested by, the numerous theatrical 
biographers that have lately overwhelmed our press. Of the anec- 
dotes which he may claim as of his own preservation, theré are 


few that, to use a culinary phrase, have not “spoiled in the keep-. 
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ing.” They are unseasoned by a particle of wit or humour; and as 
we open jar after jar, (to continue the metaphor), we are disap- 
pointed and vexed, to find so many of them musty. 

As to that small portion of his volumes which is really given to 
Mrs. Siddons, it is scarcely a proper description of its character to 
say that it is composed of ‘ Memoirs.’ Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
is related of her private life, which had not been made public be- 
fore ; and indeed the author avows that, from that amiable and 
highly-gifted woman, he has received no sort of assistance. He 
does not seem either to have derived the smallest aid for his work 
from any member of her family, and we doubt much whether Mrs. 
Siddons, or any one of the Kembles, has even in any manner 
sanctioned this publication, although the author has suffered 
none of them to escape the infliction of his adulation. 

The truth of the matter seems to be this. Mr. Boaden, from his 
early youth, has been a theatrical amateur. From the second or 
third bench in the pit, he watched the performances of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, from the commencement of her career to its conclusion ; he 
took notes of her “ hits,” and of her dresses, and sometimes wrote 
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criticisms upon her in the periodical a. These notes and 
these criticisms he now reproduces, and expands them as much as 
he can, by introducing passages from, the different tragedies in 
which she shone. Not satisfied with this, Mr. Boaden analyzes 
lays in which Mrs. Siddons never appeared at all; and amuses his 
oe, at the expense of his readers, in conjecturing how she would 
electrify her auditors in this part, and how in that she would melt 
them into tears! To these criticisms, Mr. Boaden has added some 
scraps of letters, and a few stinted disjointed anecdotes, which had 
already appeared in various publications of the time; and eit a 
as we have already observed, these topics occupy scarcely half of 
one of the two volumes, he has the coolness to entitle them, ‘ Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Siddons.’ 

“ But at least, Mr. Boaden is entitled to some praise for his 
criticisms ?” So far as they are historical; that is to say, so far as 
they describe the mode in which Mrs. Siddons dressed, or the 
triumphs which she achieved, in particular characters, and the 
manner in which she achieved them, Mr. Boaden may undoubt- 
edly claim the merit of fidelity. But his comments are ambitious 
of a higher eulogy : as he is credulous enough to believe, that his 
Life of Kemble has been placed by the public voice, next to ‘ the 
delightful “‘ Apology” of Colley Cibber,’ i would hardly be con- 
tented, if his critical labours were not ranged, at least, next to those 
of Addison. We have no objection to the arrangement, provided 
the distance between the two shall be adjusted, with a reference to 
the pithy maxim which declares, that “ there is only one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous.” 

As, however, we have no wish to prevent the author from plead- 
ing his own cause, we shall extract his own opinion of his work 
from the introduction. 


‘The period between the first season of Mrs. Siddons at Drury-lane 
Theatre, and her return, in 1782, I have reviewed with some care; because 
I would have it possess its portion of entertainment, and I know not where 
any tolerable record of it is to be found. The absence of Mrs. Siddons 
for six years from the capital, may perhaps remind the reader of the retire- 
ment of Achilles from the field before Troy, when insulted by Agamem- 
non. But the raTrHER of POETRY was able to compensate the absence 
even of Achilles; and the very catalogue of the Grecian commanders, and 
their ships, is relieved or invigorated by so many sparkling touches of 
genius, that in no part of the divine Iliad does he more decidedly demon- 
strate his immense superiority over his imitators. 


‘ «¢ Such bliss to one alone, 
Of all the sons of soul was known, 
And Heaven and Fancy, kindred powers, 
Have now o’erturn’d th’ inspiring bowers, 
Or curtain’d close such scene from every future view.” 


‘My work is of a nature to rest entirely upon the accuracy and ability of 
its author. I could receive but little aid, if I had sought any: my love 
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for the subject has never wearied in the task ; and I presume to say, that 
a more faithful record will not easily be found.’—vol. 1., pp. Xvi, Xviil, 


The reader will not have failed to remark, the comparison which 
the author has modestly insinuated in this passage, as capable of 
being drawn between himself and Homer. Achilles absented him. 
self for a while from the camp of the Greeks, but the poet filled up 
the period of that absence with the inexhaustible resources of his 
genius. Mrs. Siddons, after her first season, staid away from the 
capital six years. That period, which otherwise must have been a 
blank in dramatic history, our author has ‘ reviewed with some 
care.” He ‘ would have it possess its portion of entertainment,’ and 
for this purpose he must draw from his own stores, as he ‘ knows 
not where (besides) any tolerable record is to be found.’ This 
‘work is of a nature to rest entirely upon the accuracy and ability 
of the author.’ Therefore, we are desired to infer, that no part of 
these divine Memoirs is relieved or invigorated by so many spark- 
ling touches of genius, as that which compensates for the six years 
exile of Mrs. Siddons ;_ in no part does the author more decidedly 
demonstrate his immense superiority over his rivals. The conclu- 
sion is irresistible in every way—in its logic and its drollery. Itis 
intended, besides, as an apology for the first volume, and a great 
part of the second ; for after some notice of the family of this 
female Achilles, and her first appearance on the field of her glory, 
the author deems himself licensed to give not only a catalogue of 
all the plays that were acted during her absence, and of the actor 
who appeared in them ; but to go into all other matters whatsoever, 
until his heroine resumes the sceptre. 

After much pompous circumlocution, in which the author relates 
Mr. Gibbon’s solicitude about his pedigree; and after fancying all 
the honours of which, ‘ for aught he knows,’ the Kemble a 
may have to boast, he at length comes to the plain fact, of whic 
Mrs. Siddons need not be ashamed, that her father, Roger Kem- 
ble, was the manager of an itinerant company of players, and 4 
catholic. His wife was a protestant, the daughter of an actor ; and 
upon their marriage it was arranged, that the sons should follow 
the religion of the father, and the daughters that of their mother. 
Two years before her brother, John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons was bom 
at Brecknock, in South Wales, in the year 1755, and was named 
Sarah, after her mother. From the latter she is said to have de 
rived that exact and deliberate articulation, which constituted one 
of the principal charms of her delivery. She was at an early age 
the prema donna of her father’s company. ‘ As early as in het 
thirteenth year, she sustained the heroines of our English operas, 
and sang any incidental music, that either the play itself, or the 
copious attraction of the play-bi// in those days demanded. 
Having given us this scanty information concerning the early years 
of Mrs. Siddons, the mere mention of a play-bill puts the author 
upon his metal, and offhe scampers to a discussion upon play-bills 
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general, and in particular those most used by provincial companies. 


“One of these, which he copies, is in fact, curious enough. We 


agree with him, that the mixt appeal of vanity and poverty, has 
been seldom better displayed, than in the following invitation to a 
performance of Theodosius : 


«« At the old theatre in East Grinstead, on Saturday, May 1758, will 
be represented (by particular desire, and for the benefit of Mrs. P.) the 
deep and affecting tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, with mag- 
nificent scenes, dresses, &c. 

«« Varanes, by.Mr. P.; who will strive, as far as possible, to support the 
character of this fiery Persian Prince, in which he was so much admired 
and applauded at Hastings, Arundel, Petworth, Midworth, Lewes, &c. 

‘« Theodosius, by a young gentleman from the University of Oxford, 
who never appeared on any stage. 

‘« Athenais, by Mrs. P. Though her present condition will not permit 
her to wait on gentlemen and ladies out of the town with tickets, she 
hopes, as on former occasions, for their liberality and support. 

‘“ Nothing in Italy can exceed the altar in the first scene of the play. 
Nevertheless, should any of the Nobility or Gentry wish to see it orna- 
mented with flowers, the bearer will bring away as many as they choose to 
favour him with. 

*« As the coronation of Athenais, to be introduced in the fifth act, 
contains a number of personages, more than sufficient to fill all the dress- 
ing rooms, &c., it is hoped no gentlemen and ladies will be offended, at 
being refused admission behind the scenes. 

‘“N.B. The great yard-dog, that made so much noise on Thursday 
night, during the last act of King Richard the Third, will be sent to a 
neighbour’s over the way; and on account of the prodigious demand for 
places, part of the stable will be laid into the boxes on one side, and the 


granary open for the same purpose, on the other. 
‘« Vivat Rex.” ’—vol. i., pp. 15, 16. 


We hope the reader has not been so profane, so hard-hearted as 
to laugh atthe N. B. concerning the dog! ‘ Alas!’ says our Hera- 
clitus, ‘Alas! and human hearts have beat high with hope from 
temptations such as this; and a mother has thus uneasily struggled 
to obtain future comfort for the ripened fruit of her womb! The 
smile on such occasions hurries to the eye; but finds that tender 
observer of life already admonished, and—n tears!’ This, we 
presume, must be set down among the ‘ many sparkling touches of 
genius,’ by which this ‘ divine’ work is ‘ relieved or invigorated !’ 

Fortunately for the author, one of Miss Kemble’s early charac- 
ters was the Princess Elizabeth, in Havard’s play of Charles the 
First. We say fortunately, because this fact furnishes him with 
an excuse, for going into a dissertation upon that unfortunate 
monarch ; for shewing his loyalty, by relating the adventures of the 
royal children ; and quoting in French, and translating into Eng- 
lish, that very little known character of Cromwell, which Bossuet 
uttered in one of his orations. ‘After doing all this, we will now,’ 
says Mr. Boaden, ‘ return to the youthful actress, whose performance 
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of the young princess /ed us to the history of the times;’ as if there 
was the slightest connection between that history, and the repre. 
sentation of a character, which he does no more than name! 

Upon the report of an old and respected friend of the family, 
we are informed that Miss Kemble, in her fifteenth year, bestowed 
her affections on Mr. Siddons, then a handsome, sedate, graceful 
young man, who could do any thing from Hamlet to harlequin. Her 
parents, however, disapproved at first of the meditated union, and 
sent the young lady into retirement for two years; the natural 
effect of which was, that the young lovers became only more de- 
termined in their course ; and Miss Kemble, hoping to be the mis- 
tress of her own fortunes, applied to Garrick for an engagement. 
In all the charms of her youth, she recited some of the speeches of 
Jane Shore before him. He ‘seemed highly pleased with her 
utterance and deportment; wondered how she had got rid of the 
old song, the provincial ti-tum-ti; told her how his engagements 
stood with the established heroines, Yates and Younge; admitted 
her merits, regretted that he could do nothing for her, and wished 
her a good morning.’ This commencement was inauspicious 
enough. But instead of immediately informing us as to its result 
upon the mind of Miss Kemble, Mr. Boaden, delighted at the 
opportunity, hurries away into the ‘ initiatory receptions’ of other 
actors, and among them, includes that of his friend Jack Bannister. 
He assures us that he had it from Jack’s own mouth. 


««< T was,” says the admirable comedian, “a student of. painting in the 
Royal Academy, when I was introduced to Mr. Garrick—under whose 
=" genius the British stage then flourished beyond all former ex- 
ample. 

Oe One morning I was shewn into his dressing-room, when he was 
before the glass preparing to shave—a white night-cap covered his fore- 
head—his chin and cheeks were enveloped in soap-suds—a razor-cloth 
was placed upon his left shoulder, and he turned and smoothed the shining 
blade with so much dexterity, that I longed for a beard, to imitate his in- 
comparable method of handling a razor. 

‘«« Eh! well—what young man—so—eh? You are still for the stage? 
Well, now, what character do you, should you like to—eh ?” 

‘ « T should like to attempt Hamlet, Sir.” 

*“ Eh! what Hamlet the Dane? Zounds! that’s a bold—a—Have 
you studied the part?” “ I have, Sir.” ‘‘ Well, don’t mind my shav- 
ing. Speak your speech, the speech to the Ghost—I can hear you. 
Come, let’s have a roll and a tumble.” (A phrase of his, often used to 
express a probationary specimen). 

“«¢ After a few hums and haws, and a disposing of my hair, so that it 
might stand on end, “ like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” I supposed 
my father’s ghost before me, “‘arm’d cap @ pie,” and off I started. 


‘« Angels and ministers of grace defend us! (He wiped the razor.) 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d! (He strapped tt.) 
Bring with thee airs from heav’n or blasts from hell! (He shaved on.) 
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Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That 1 will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet! 

King, Father, Royal Dane!—O, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance.” (He lathered again.) 


I concluded with the usual 
“ Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do ?” 


but still continued in my attitude, expecting the praise due to an exhibi- 
tion, which I was booby enough to fancy was only to be equalled by hzm- 
self. But, to my eternal mortification, he turned quick upon me, bran- 
dished the razor in his hand, and thrusting his half-shaved face close up to 
mine, he made such horrible mouths at me, that I thought he was seized 
with insanity, and I shewed more natural symptoms of being frightened at 
him, than at my father’s ghost. ‘‘ Angels and ministers! yaw! whaw! 
maw!” However, I soon perceived my vanity by his ridicule. He finished 
shaving, put on his wig, and, with a smile of good-nature, he took ine by 
the hand. “Come,” said he, “ young gentleman,—eh, let us see now 
what we can do.” He spoke the speech—how he spoke it, those who 
have heard him never can forget. ‘‘ There,” said he, “‘ young gentleman ; 
and when you try that speech again, give it more passion, and less 
mouth.” ’—vol. i., pp. 23—25. ' 


To return to Miss Kemble. It appears that Garrick’s indiffer- 
ence decided her upon two points—‘ that she would be an actress, 
and that she would marry Mr. Siddons.’ A journey to Scotland 
was determined on, and only averted by the old people capitulating 
to the lovers ; and Mr. Kemble gave his daughter’s hand to Mr. 
Siddons, before she had completed heir eighteenth year. The young 
pair had now their fortunes to seek. Mrs. Siddons established 
herself for a while at Cheltenham, where,the patronage of Lord 
Bruce, and other fashionable persons, procured her dawning 
talents so much notice, that Garrick commissioned the late well- 
known Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley to go down to that place, to 
witness her performances, and to report to him upon their merits. 
The consequence was, that she came to town, and made her first 
appearance in Portia, on the 29th of December, 1775. She was 
announced as ‘a young lady’ merely. She was received with 
great applause, repeated the character a few nights after, and 
after repaying Bate Dudley’s services, by performing a trifling part 
in his long forgotten opera, The Blackamore Washed White, she 
remained without any considerable employment till the close of 
Garrick’s career, when (23d May, 1776) she played Mrs. Strictland 
to his Ranger. On this occasion, records our author, ‘ her type 
was enlarged in the bill.’ The selection of so young a lady for 
the part, did honour to Garrick, and proves that, on some occa- 
sions, at least, he could divest himself of that selfishness, which is 
the vice of his profession. 

‘The mention of this play,’ (The Suspicious Husband), says 
Mr. Boaden, ‘ reminds me of a critical debt to the memory of the 
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author.’ ‘ It is known,’ he adds, ‘ I hope to but few persons, that 
with the authoritative and slashing decision of youth, I once ven. 
tured to write criticisms upon the masters of dramatic composition,’ 
He then proceeds to say, that he is ashamed of the style in which 
he formerly spoke of this comedy, and recants all his errors con- 
cerning it, in order to appease the manes of Hoadley ! 

After relieving his conscience of this burthen, Mr. Boaden is 
pleased to resume the thread of his narrative. The next appear- 
ance of Mrs. Siddons was, as Lady Anne, in Richard III. which 
Garrick revived, after a discontinuance of five years. But it does 
not appear that she produced—as indeed who could produce? 
any decided effect in that character; and upon Garrick’s retirement 
from the stage, a few days after, she was left without any en- 
gagement. Here then commences that exile of his heroine from 
the metropolis for six years, which the author has reviewed with so 
much care, and upon which he has bestowed ‘ so many sparkling 


touches of his genius.’ He thus formally takes leave of his princi- 
pal subject. 


‘ Having thus attended Mrs. Siddons through her first season in Lon- 
don, it may be proper to review the stage itself, during one rendered — 
important by many concurring events, besides that most important one 
that could everhappen—the retirement of Mr. Garrick himself.’—vol.1., p.49. 


From this page 49, to page 286, of the first volume, where Mrs, 
Siddons’s return to town is recorded, we have no more than two or 
three slight notices of her provincial performances. The inter- 
vening Taghass are filled with all sorts of topics, the bare enume- 
ration of which would occupy more space than we are willing to 
bestow upon it. Not satisfied with criticising all the actors, ma- 
nagers, and authors, who flourished in that period, he enters also 


into dissertations upon the elder bards of the stage, and doing all 
this, he has the modesty to say— 


‘I hope that I do not digress at all, (not in the least, Sir, as we must 
always reply to an indomitable gossip), when I thus unfold the beauties of 
our great authors. I will not repeat the criticisms of others; but if my 
own reading and taste suggest what may lead to the cultivation of sound 
criticism, I will avow at once that I never intended to write a mere chro- 
nicle of events, or a cold catalogue of even good qualities among the pro- 
fessors of the stage. The skill of an actor operates upon the primary skill 
of the author. The mental excellencies of the poet must be displayed, or 
we talk in vain of those powers of adaptation, by which the stage artist 
turns them into shape, and bids them live, and move before us in embo- 
died force, and truth, and beauty.’-—vol. i., p. 225. 


If Mr. Boaden will look back to his grammar, he will find that 
the plural of ‘ excellence’ is—‘ excellences,’ and not ‘ excellencies.’ 
We say nothing of the turgid inanity of the whole passage, parti- 
cularly ‘ of the embodied force, and truth, and beauty,’ of the 
closing period. But we shall present the reader, by and by, with 
some more of Mr. Boaden’s rhetorical flowers. 
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Before Mrs. Siddons’ return to town, in 1782, she had presented 
her husband with three children, whom she produced on the stage 
at Bath, on taking leave of her friends in that city, as her three 
reasons for quitting them. Arrived at Drury Lane, she made her 
first appearance in Southerne’s Isabella, on the 10th of October, 
1782. Our author’s criticism on this performance is too prolix for 
our use. We believe, however, that he by no means exaggerates 
its effect, when he states, that ‘ it was perfectly clear to those who 
had seen this great woman at Bath, that she came to London, as 
Garrick’s enemy, Quin, expressed himself, to found a new religion ; 
and she came with the full inspiration of the muse.’ After en- 
larging upon her success, and the number of requisites by which 
she was distinguished, our author thus proceeds. 

‘There is often a singular coincidence in the production of excellence. 
Minds of peculiar power appear in clusters—the eloquence of the state was 
now as greatly distinguished as that of the stage. At the time that Mrs. 
Siddons quitted Cheltenham, her summer circuit, to delight the metropolis 
with her talents, WiL1i1aMm Pitt quitted the circuit, the law courts and 
his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, to become at three-and-twenty His Majes- 
ty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer; and to amaze, by the splendour of his 
eloquence, a senate already possessing Fox and Burke.’—vol. 1., p. 302. 


This is no digression at all—no such thing! Nor is there an 
irrelevancy or deviation from the author’s subject in the disquisi- 
tion, into which he then enters, concerning the characters and 
conduct of those three great statesmen! Nay, more, it seems that 
Mr. Pitt was a vulgar debater, until Mrs. Siddons returned to 
town ; and that if hedid not learn a more solemn rhetoric from the 
fair tragedian, at least he might have done so, and that amounts to 
the same thing in Mr. Boaden’s imagination. 


‘ As to Mr. Pitt, it may be scarcely fanciful to suppose that, in addition 
to the weighty subject of his deliberation, some sober and dignified impres- 
sion had sunk into his mind, from the recent efforts of our transcendent 
actress—that, in such a disposition, the severer muse aided the youthful 
debater, and thus led to the correction of a vulgar ribaldry, equally un- 
becoming the place, the occasion, and the exalted talents of the orator. 
Mr. Pitt was one of the earliest and most sincere admirers of Mrs. 
Siddons.’—vol. i., p. 307. 


The characters in which Mrs. Siddons next appeared were 
Euphrasia, in The Grecian Daughter, Jane Shore, Calista, Belvi- 
dera, and Zara; but we hasten to those in which all the splendour 
of her genius broke out. We pass over Constance, Lady Ran- 
dolph, Sigismunda, and some other secondary parts, in order to 
find room for our author’s account of the appearance of Mrs. Sid- 
dons in the noblest of all her great exertions, Lady Macbeth. 
The passage will at the same time serve as a favourable specimen 
of Mr. Boaden’s critical powers. 


J ‘ The first scene of Lady Macbeth is decisive of the whole character. 
She lets out in a few lines the daring steadiness of her mind, which could 
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be disturbed by no scruple, intimidated by no danger. The occasion 
does not change the nature here, as it does in her husband. ‘There is no 
struggle after any virtue to be resigned. She is as thoroughly prepared in 
one moment, as if visions of greatness had long informed her slumbers ; 
and she had awaked to meditate upon every means, however dreadful, 
that could secure her object. 

‘ When Mrs. Siddons came on with the letter from Macbeth, (the first 
time we saw her), such was the impression from her form, her face, her 
deportment—the distinction of sex was only external—* her spirits” in- 
formed their tenement with the apathy of ademon. The commencement 
of this letter is left to the reader’s imagination. ‘‘ They met me in the 
day of success,” shews that he had previously mentioned the witches, 
Her first novelty was a little suspension of the voice, ‘“‘ they made them- 
selves—air ;” that is, less astonished at itas a miracle of nature, than at- 
tentive to it as a manifestation of the reliance to be built upon their as- 
surances. She read the whole letter with the greatest skill, and, after an 
instant of reflection, exclaimed— 


‘ <¢ Glamis thou art, and Cawdor—and sHALT BE 
What thou art promised.” 


‘The amazing burst of energy upon the words shalt be, perfectly 
electrified the house. The determination seemed as uncontrollable as fate 
itself. The searching analysis of Macbeth, which she makes, was full of 
meaning—the eye and the hand confirmed the logic. Ambition is the 
soul of her very phrase :— 


‘<«¢ Thou’dst have, great Glamis.” 


Great Glamis! this of her husband! metaphysical speculation, calcu- 
lated estimate—as if it had regarded Ceesar or Pompey. He is among 
the means before me—how is such a nature to be worked up to such un- 
holy objects ? 

« « Hie thee hither,” says the impatience, which longs to begin its strife 
with the antagonist, virtue—‘“ Hie thee hither, 


‘<< That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue,” &c. 


‘ But a different style of beauty was called forth by the hasty entrance 
of a servant, to announce the coming of the king that night into the 
very meshes she is about to spread for his destruction. Shakspeare alone, 
perhaps, would have written the daring compromise of all decorum, 
which bursts from the exulting savage upon this intelligence :— 


‘« Thou'rt MAD to say it.” 


‘ Aware of the inference to be drawn from an earnestness so marked, 
he immediately cloaks the passion with a reason why the intelligence could 
not seem true. ‘The actress, fully understanding the process, after the 
violence of the exclamation, recovered herself with slight alarm, and in a 
lowered tone proposed a question suited to the new feeling :— 


‘ “Ts not thy master with him? who, wer't so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation.” 
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‘The murmured mysteriousness of the address, to the spirits “ that tend 
on mortal thoughts,” became stronger as she proceeded :— 


‘<< Come to my WOMAN’S BREASTS, 
And take my milk for GALL, "you murd’ring ministers.” 


‘A beautiful thought, be it observed; as if these sources of infant 
nourishment could not even consent to mature destruction, without some 
loathsome change in the very stream itself which flowed from them. 

‘When the actress, invoking the destroying ministers, came to the 
passage— 

‘ «¢ Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief,” 


the elevation of her brows, the full orbs of sight, the raised shoulders, and 
the hollowed hands, seemed all to endeavour to explore what yet were 
pronounced no possible objects of vision. Till then, I am quite sure, a 
figure so terrible had never bent over the pit of a theatre; that night 
crowded with intelligence and beauty, in its seven front rows. 
‘ The greater beauties of Mrs. Siddons’s manner were to be found, I 
think, in the— 
‘« Think of this, good peers, 
But as athing of custom: ’tis no other ; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time.” 


‘ And the rapidly cutting down the question from Rosse—‘‘ What 
sights, my lord ?” 


‘“ Lady M.—I pray you speak not ; he grows worse and worse ; 
Question enrages him: at once good night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once.” 


‘ The address displayed here drew down a thunder of applause. 

‘ The task of Lady Macbeth is here finished ; as the great tempter she 
has done her office, and her husband must now defend by military skill 
and bravery, the crown which his crimes have acquired and hazarded. 
But Shakspeare has one more terrible lesson to give; namely, to shew 
that, when the force of volition is withdrawn, the fancy becomes a dread- 
ful victim to the images of past guilt ; and she who waking can dispel her 
husband’s terrors and her own, in sleep beholds her bleeding victims for 
ever present, and the circumstances of their fate passing continually in 
their original order. 

‘In the performance of this scene, Mrs. Siddons differed essentially 
from every other actress. I will explain myself. The actresses previous 
to herself, seemed to consider such a perturbation as not possessing full 
power upon the frame; they, therefore, rather glided than walked; and 
every other action had a feebler character than is exhibited by one awake. 
Their figure, too, was kept perpendicularly erect, and the eye, though 
Open, studiously avoided motion. 

‘ But the theory of somnabulism is somewhat at variance with the 
stage exhibition; and if the doctor of physic, who attends upon Lady 
Macbeth, had been very profound in his art, he would have considered the 
eyes being open as the most extraordinary part of the scene before him. 
The cases quoted in our books all state the sleep-walker to have his eyes 
closed. It is only when any object of his fancy has been removed from 
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its expected place, that the eyes are feebly unclosed, as if to find the posi- 
tion of it, and are immediately shut, to leave the fancy to control en. | 
tirely its own operations. It has been observed that the iris on such occa- 
sions appears fixed, and the eye dim 

' Mrs. Siddons seemed to conceive the fancy as having equal power over 
the whole frame, and all her actions had the wakeful vigour; she laded 
the water from the imaginary ewer over her hands— bent her body to 
listen to the sounds presented by her fancy, and hurried to resume the 
taper where she had left it, that she might with all speed drag her pallid 
husband to their chamber. The excellent Dugald Stewart, thinks that 
‘in the somnambulz, the mind retains its power over the limbs, but pos- 
sesses scarcely any over the body, excepting those particular members 
of it which are employed in walking.” A larger reign must be allowed 
to the fancy, however, if the actions of gathering and eating grapes, or 
climbing trees, or composing exercises for the school, can be performed, 
** yet all this while in a most fast sleep.”—vol. ii., pp. 142—5. 

Before Mrs. Siddons attempted the Queen Katherine, an inci- 
dent occurred in her life, which marks out the singular discretion 
by which she was generally guided in her conduct. From the 
commencement of her career, she had been liberally patronised by 
the king and the royal family. In the early part of the summer of 
1788, shortly before his Majesty’s alarming indisposition had as- 
sumed a decisive appearance, it appears that Mrs. Siddons, who 
had been frequently invited to Buckingham-House and Windsor, 
was one of the first persons who discovered his infirmity. 

‘ His majesty’s conversation always expressed the gracious feeling of 
his mind, and his wish to promote the interests of herself and her family. 
However, on one occasion, the king put into her hands a sheet of paper, 
merely subscribed with his name, intended, it may be presumed, to afford 
the opportunity to Mrs. Siddons of pledging the royal signature to any 
provision of a pecuniary nature, which might be most agreeable to the 
actress herself. This paper, with the discretion that was suited to the 
circumstance itself, and which was so characteristic of Mrs. Siddons, she, 
I was assured, delivered into the hand of the Queen; upon whom con- 
duct so delicate and dignified was not likely to be lost.’—vol. ii., p. 260. 


In the November of the same year, the historical play of Henry 
the Eighth was revived with unusual splendour by Mr. Kemble. 
Upon his sister’s representation of Katherine, it is unnecessary to 
expatiate. It was perhaps the most dignified piece of acting that 
was ever exhibited on any stage. Those who have once seen it, 
(and we are happy to say that we are of that number), never can 
forget it. Those who have not been so fortunate, may yet see a 
perfect representation of it in the celebrated family picture of the 
Kembles, which has been multiplied by the art of the engraver 
with astonishing fidelity. 

Juliet, it may be remarked, never became one of Mrs. Siddons’s 
current parts. Upon reflection, we are not at all surprised at her 
inefficiency in this character; for notwithstanding all the praises 
that have been bestowed upon the tragedy, we own we are inclined 
to agree in the critical heresy, which condemns it as one of the 
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worst productions of Shakspeare. We have frequently witnessed 
its representation, when Juliet was represented by one of the most 
lovely women that ever trod the stage—Miss O’Neill—and yet we 
have no deep or delightful association connected with it. It is 
certainly true, as Mr. Boaden observes, that ‘ the passion of Romeo 
and Juliet is entirely without dignity: it springs up like a mush- 
room ina night, and its flavour is earthy. There is no mind in it,’ 
though unquestionably it is illumined by prodigious splendour of 
imagination. 

Weare strongly tempted to quote Mr. Boaden’s account of a 
little play of his own, which seems to have been lost beyond all re- 
demption on the first night of its representation, and lost as it 
would now seem, with the author’s full consent. 

‘ [have omitted a few pieces of the serious kind, in which Mrs. Sid- 
dons acted at Drury-Lane Theatre, in order to bring together the two 
German plays, which alone still live upon our stage, and of which alone 
Mr. Sheridan was the avowed reformer or adapter, for he translated neither 
of them. I therefore, here notice, in the first place, a play of my own, 
called Aurelio and Miranda, produced on the 29th of December, 1798. 
It was remarkable for the utter failure of the fourth and fifth acts—the 
three first being rather powerful in the interest. With the experience of 
twenty years more, since the subject first struck me, I wonder how I could 
consent to the feeble arrangement of the plot, which is its vital defect. 
The passion of love, to be treated in the dress of a monastic order, is a 
frightful anomaly. Mrs. Siddons, to appearance, was a young monk, 
passionately enamoured of the superior, Aurelio. The whole piece par- 
took strongly indeed of the nature of the Spanish romantic drama, and 
was drawn from the impure source of the novel entitled, The Monk, by 
Mr. Lewis. This was the only occasion on which I was ever honoured 


_ with the professional azd of Mrs. Siddons.’—vol. ii., pp. 328—9. 


The two German plays here alluded to are, “‘ The Stranger,” and 
‘‘ Pizarro.” In the former, Mrs. Siddons added little to her fame 
as Mrs. Haller, and still less in the latter, as Elvira. It is worthy 
of remark, that ever since the time Pizarro was first produced on 
our stage, legitimate tragedy and comedy appear to have progres- 
sively declined. Their decay was, perhaps, accelerated by the 
depravity of taste, which yielded such an abundance of applause to 
young Betty ; and it is but too apparent, that there is little hope 
at present, of our theatres being redeemed from the miserable 
plight, into which they have gradually and inevitably fallen. 

Mrs. Siddons, it is well known, quitted the stage in 1812. She 
has on some few extraordinary occasions, appeared in her favourite 
characters since that period, and has also indulged her admirers by 
readings from Shakspeare and Milton, which were much admired. 
The latter years of her life have been spent in honourable privacy, 
ne - are happy to learn, in the enjoyment of uninterrupted 

ealth. 

_ In the examples which we have given of the author’s style, the 
intelligent reader must have observed a strong propensity to pom- 
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ous verbosity. We submit the following sentence, as simply un- 
intelligible. 


‘ This gentleman, (Mr. Kemble, the father), inthe year 1746, seeing that 
the monument of Shakspeare, in the church of Stratford-upon-Avon, by 
the silent operation of one hundred and twenty years, had suffered consi- 
derably, took upon himself to make love of pleasure do the work of grati- 
tude.’—vol. i., p. 12. 


We are unable to understand the phrase, ‘ making love of pleasure, 
&c. The author properly enough, as we think, recommends the 
speedy publication of authentic copies of new plays, and justly argues 
that the nightly sale of such publications, shews the demand and 
the necessity for them. But not contented with leaving the matter 
here, he follows it up with what he supposes to be a dignified re- 
buke, though in truth, it is mere bombast. 


‘To delay it, is to gratify the first thirst of curiosity with an impure 
draught ; and when the genuine fountain of the muse is pérmitted to 


play, it is unregarded by the many, and runs to waste, or into the reservoirs 


only of the collector.’—vol. 1., p. 53. 


The circle of English literature, hardly supplies an example of 
more utter nonsense, than the following intended tribute to the ex- 
cellence of Edwin. The author had just classically told us, that 
we ought to mark with a stone of brilliant whiteness, the day on 
which that eminent actor made his first appearance in Foote’s Co- 
zeners. He then goes on to say, that 


‘He succeeded Weston in Toby, and displayed all the graces of the 
Aircastle family. O, that inimitable tree of collateral relation, branching 
out into endless ramification, and losing himself in his own luxuriance !— 
vol.i., p. 60. 


And, as if proceeding in a mood of dreaming ecstasy, he quotes a 
speech uttered by A7rcast/e, and rapturously exclaims, 


‘Surely this is really to revive the Quicklys-and the Pompeys ; or 
rather, to read a page of NATURE with that piercing eye, that our too ex- 
clusive admiration places only in the head of Shakspeare.’—vol. i., p. 61. 


We shall add only one specimen more. Mr. Boaden, among 
the myriads of persons whom he honours with his notice, mentions 
also Mr. Edward Capell, ‘ who, he observes, claims a notice in this 
place, as the efficient licenser of the stage, and, perhaps, one still 
more distended, as an editor of Shakspeare.’ (p. 231, vol.i). Dis- 
tended! If so, there is no writer that we have ever encountered, 
more adequate to the task than Mr. Boaden. For his great delight 
seems to be, to take small atoms from the dust, and to swell them 
beyond their natural dimensions, by all the means which artifice 
and quackery can supply. 
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Art. VIII. Remarks on the Principal Features of the Foreign and Do- 
mestic Policy of Great Britain, since the year 1793; in the course of 
which are interspersed occasional Discussions on the leading Political 
Topics of the Day. By the Rev. Law Moyes, Minister of Forglen, Aber- 
deenshire. 8vo. pp. 132. London. Longmanand Co. 1826. 


THOUGH we disagree on one important question of our domestic 
policy with the reverend writer before us, yet we must in justice 
say, that his pamphlet does him great honour. It is writ- 
ten in a free and energetic style; and the view which it takes 
of the foreign relations, and the leading internal interests of this 
country, is, with the exception we have noticed, masterly and _re- 
markably sound. It is hardly necessary after this to add, that Mr. 
Moyes does not belong to ‘that small and contemptible faction,” 
which, for the sake only of contradiction and notoriety, has made 
repeated, but ineffectual attempts to raise its puny voice against 
the recent measures of the government. A clergyman of the Scot- 
tish church, he has, like most of the best men of his religion and 
order, espoused that generous and manly policy, which becomes 
every day more and more identified with the general wishes and 
the best interests of our empire; and if upon the Catholic Question 
alone he has still to combat his early prejudices, yet even in his 
errors he has exhibited himself as an antagonist worthy of being 
reasoned with, and of being subdued with the weapons of truth. 

Upon this part of his pamphlet, however, and, indeed, upon all that 
portion of it which relates to our domestic policy, we shall at present 
abstain from offering any remark. The Cone Laws, the Currency 
Question, and the measures adopted for the establishment of Free 
Trade, have been so recently discussed in this journal, and our 
Opinions upon those topics are so much in unison with those of the 
legislature, and the public atlarge, that we have nothing further to 
say concerning them. Upon the Catholic Question we shall offer 
some observations in some future number, when we shall undertake 
to answer the objections of Mr. Moyes in detail. There is another 
subject also which he has passed over, that of emigration—a sub- 
ject of infinite importance to this country, to which, perhaps, we 
shall also invite the consideration of our readers. But for the pre- 
Sent we shall confine ourselves to that divison of his pamphlet, 
which treats of the foreign policy of Great Britain, as there is a 
question connected with it, that claims our earliest attention—the 
invasion of Portugal by Spain. 

It is justly remarked by Mr. Moyes, that ‘ ever since the ratifi- 
cation of Magna Charta, the constitutional principle, which had an 
embryo existence even before that time, has been gradually un- 
folding itself, and assuming a more defined and systematic form.’ 


‘ At no period has it been more fully understood, or more powerfully 
acted upon, than since the accession of his late Majesty; and more espe- 
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cially since the peace with America, in 1782. About, and a little after 
that time, the political machine seems to have attained a greater degree of 
exactiiess and energy in its operations. The Three Estates seem to have 
arrived at a just sense of their respective rights and limits; and the 
strength of the nation rose in proportion as the constitutional principle ap- 
proached to its proper level, and maintained its due rank. Thus, in full 
constitutional vigour, Great Britain felt conscious of her own strength, and 
of that weight which she ought to maintain in the scale of European poli- 
tics. An opportunity soon occurred of developing her energies, by occu- 
pying a prominent place in that combined resistance, which was made to 
the alarming progress of the French arms and principles, in 1793. 

‘ Continental, hereditary connections had, on many occasions brought 
her forward to take an active part in continental disputes ; and at times to 
bear the chief burthen in expensive and protracted warfare, in pursuit of 
some object in which she was not immediately or principally concerned; 
—thus mingling her interests still more closely with those of other states, 
But her interference in 1793, was more an act of public spirit, more the 
prompt result of public feeling, than of any thing connected with political 


speculation. Formerly, the fate of Hanover, or some cold calculation about 


the balance of power, or a remote contingency, brought us upon the field. 
But here the appeal was made, as it were, to the heart, and to the common 
feelings of men. The remorseless cruelties inflicted by the leaders of the 
revolutionary factions—the murder of the king, followed up by other 
crimes of equal atrocity—the threatened subversion of religion and govern- 
ment—the fatal and irresistible attraction to the awful vortex—altogether 
exhibited a scene which was beheld by the great body of the people, with 
pity, indignation and terror.’—pp. 1—3. | 


The arduous and protracted contest to which the French revolu- 


tion gave rise, and the conquest which at last was effected over — 
its principles and creatures, produced a reaction throughout Eu & 


rope in favour of legitimacy, which was the foundation of the Holy 
Alliance. To the main object of that confederacy, the preservation 
of peace on the continent, England could not be inimical, after the 
quantity of blood and treasure which she had expended in order to 
attain it. But at the same time, it was impossible for a British 
minister, considering the developement of constitutional principles 
which had taken place in this country, to be a party to a compact, 
which insisted upon the passive obedience of the people, and per- 
mitted the supposition of no case, under any circumstances, when 
the resistance of subjects against the acts of their sovereign might 
be justifiable and lawful. The revolution in 1688, the independence 
of America, and the avowed and recognised rights of our people, 
prescribed to our statesmen a different principle ; and however will- 
ing Lord Castlereagh might personally have been to postpone that 
integral maxim of our constitution, to what he called ‘‘ the monar- 
chical principle,” yet he dared not venture so far as to sign the 
treaty, which gave existence to the Holy Alliance. 

We have seen the first result of this compact reduced to action 
at Naples, by Austria. The same compact forced France to rescue 
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the king of Spain from the dominion of the Cortes, and 
although upon both those occasions the opinion of the govern- 
ment and people of this country was strongly expressed against 
those aggressions, yet we did not think it necessary to resist them 
by force of arms. To fit out a British expedition for the defence 
of Naples against Austria, was indeed a vision that never entered 
into the heads of our wildest politicians. There were, however, 
many persons, who thought very differently of the interference of 
France, in the affairs of Spain, and contended that it was the duty 
of England to have prevented it. Thus we would have been called 
upon, not merely to protest against the principles of the Hol 
Alliance, but to draw the sword against them, and to transfer 
our arguments from the mouths of our ministers to those of our 
cannon. 

But those who wished that we should go to war for the civil 
liberty of Spain, never considered that a principle, analogous to 
that which saved our sovereign from being a party to the Holy 
Alliance, would prevent him also from interposing in the domestic 
affairs of that, or of any other independent state. If he could not, © 
without violating the law, oppose the principle of popular resist- 
ance, neither could he in common justice assist it. It would little 
comport with the dignity of his crown, that he should become the 
knight errant of the continent, and throw up his cap in every town 
where the mob might be in rebellion against their sovereign. He 
and his government, and his subjects, might, as we believe they 
do, most earnestly desire to see every part of Europe in the enjoy- 
ment of free institutions ; but if they attempted to carry that wish 
into execution by embarking in a crusade for the purpose, they 
would be the most odious of all tyrants—the tyrants of opinion. 

In abstaining from an armed interference in the internal con- 
cerns of Spain, our government has therefore acted not only in 
strict conformity with our constitution, but has shewn by its for- 
bearance the true path which the foreign policy of England should 
pursue, through the new era which has arisen on the continent. 
That policy is to leave the sovereign and the people of each state 
to arrange their own institutions among themselves, and to take no 
part—at least no armed part—in the intestine contentions which 
may spring up between them. 

In order to demonstrate the wisdom of this policy, we may ask, 
what would be the situation of Spain at this moment, had we 
sent out troops to defend the Cortes when it was attacked by 
France? It is possible that not a French soldier would have 
crossed the Pyrenees, and in that case we must have identified 
ourselves with the Cortes, and supported all its measures. If we 
refused to do so, they would have voted our departure forthwith, 
and declaimed against us as the dictators of Spain. If we coin- 
cided with them, we would have had to oppose a decided majority 


of the people, whom they had inflamed against them by their open 
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extensive, and precipitate spoliation of the church property and 
the monasteries. We would be parties to their measures for ex. 
tinguishing the aristocracy, and to a constitution which allowed 
nothing more than the shadow of a king. Either the Cortes should 
rule our councils, or we should rule theirs, for the government of 
the Peninsula. Thus we should have no medium—we must either 
be the slavish instruments, or the stern tyrants, of a popular assem- 
bly, composed now of one set of men, and now of another. Em- 
barrassment, degradation, and disgrace, would be our portion in 
either way; our troops would be recalled with more ardour than 
they would have been sent out, and the battle of the constitution 
would remain to be fought over again. 

If, in the second place, we came to blows with the French, not 
to speak of any other consequences than those affecting the Penin- 
sula, what would have been the result? Either they or we should 
be the conquerors. If we had expelled them back to France, we 
should still have been in the situation already described, with re- 
spect to the Cortes. If the French were the victors, their condi- 
tion would not have been in any degree better than it has been 
during the last three years. It is true that they have formed a 
Bourbon army, but what have they gained besides? Have they 
suppressed for ever the voice of liberty in Spain? They have only 
taught the sound and enlightened part of the community its value; 
and as soon as they quit the Peninsula, the constitution will be re- 
established. Have they given strength to Spain to recover her 
colonies? They have only hastened the recognition by England 
of the independence of those colonies, and thus secured it beyond 
all chance of failure. Have they augmented the commerce of the 
country which they garrison? They have plunged it in deeper — 
distress than it ever before experienced. Have they acquired any 
real influence over the councils of Ferdinand? Let the violation 
of the dauphin’s amnesty and the invasion of Portugal answer that 
question. 

‘ But although we may readily believe that the French government 
was no party to that perfidious invasion, yet we can also suppose 
that the suppression of the constitution in Portugal would be 
highly acceptable, not to France alone, but to all the other states 
of the continent. To Spain it would be peculiarly so, as it is in 
the nature of things, that liberty cannot long exist in one part 
of the Peninsula, without finding its way into the other. It was 
not, however, this motive alone, which induced Ferdinand to risk 
the experiment which has been made. It has been, for a long 


time, a secret policy with Spain, to regain that section of territory, 


which was severed from it by the house of Braganza. Under the 
rule of the Cortes, as well as of the absolute Ferdinand, this object, 
though never openly pursued, has been a favourite national specu- 
lation. The bare contemplation of the thing, argues the excess of 
folly to which nations, as well as individuals, can sometimes pro- 
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ceed; but those who are at all acquainted with the feelings of the 
Spaniards, know that what we state, is nevertheless perfectly true. 
It was thought that the abdication of Don Pedro, the promulgation 
of a constitution, the appointment of a regency, and the absence of 
Don Miguel, were so many circumstances favourable to the views of 
Spain : and in order to precipitate and embarrass things as much 
as possible, the Portuguese princess, de Beira, who has been living 
with her son, in the attics of Ferdinand’s palace at Madrid, for the 
last ten or twelve years, has been employed as the principal instru- 
ment of intrigue, aided, no doubt, by that arch-enemy of liberty, 
the queen dowager, who resides at Queluz. It is more than 

robable, that neither the princess, nor the queen dowager, knows 
the ultimate object to which their proceedings were intended to 
lead. Their view would, we presume, be limited to the investiture 
of Don Miguel with the functions of absolute power; but although 
that would of itself be also an acceptable event to Ferdinand, yet 
he was glad, under any circumstances, to try the chances which 
the destinies had in store for him, and if he succeeded, there is no 
doubt that the French government would have exulted in this 
agerandizement of the Bourbons. 

Nor can it appear strange that, during the dark and sinister 
operations which have recently come to light, Ferdinand’s cama- 
rilla imagined that England would—or rather cou/d, offer no im- 
pediment to their manceuvres. The resources of England were so 
exhausted, her national debt so tremendous, her taxes so onerous, 
her trade reduced to such a state of ruin, her merchants producing 
so many bankrupts, her artizans declining into so many paupers, 
that, however prodigal she might be of diplomatic threats, she 
would not venture to fire a single gun in defence of her ancient 
ally. Since language like this has been used by some of our 
patriots at home, it is little wonder if.it was held in Spain by those 
who wished it to be true; and if, moreover, it was generally be- 
lieved there, that the first announcement of a resolution to assist 
Portugal, would be the trumpet of rebellion throughout this 
country, and an empty boast, an impracticable tender, of relief 
which it was not in our power to realize. 

But our government well knew what they were about. They 
knew that the existence of Portugal, as an independent state, was 
in jeopardy ; and without compromising their principles, without 
seeking to meddle in the internal affairs of that country, they 
resolved, upon a fair case being laid before them, to maintain in- 
violate the faith of treaties, and to preserve Portugal from the 
grasp of the Bourbons. It is not their object to uphold the 
constitution, if a majority of the people of that country do not 
approve of it. The authorities established by that constitution are, 
indeed, those only which our government ee but 
Should the sovereign choose to give them another form of govern- 
ment, it is no part of the business of England to — it. The 
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country is invaded by a force which, whether Portuguese or not, 
was armed, provisioned, and sanctioned in Spain, and that fact ig _ 
of itself enough to bring that clause of the treaty into operation, 
which binds us to defend the territory of Portugal now, as we did 
against Buonaparte. 4 

And are the resources of England, indeed, unequal to the strife? 
It is a question that never was even thought of, except by a few 
puny, narrow-minded calculators. The pride of the country was 
touched ; and we unaffectedly believe, that if means were wanted 
to fit out the armament, there is not a man of property in the three 
kingdoms, who would not have come forward with his contribution 
to assist the Government. Such was the feeling excited ; such the 
unanimity on this subject, that if the Government had ever any 
doubt of their strength, that doubt must have been turned into 
admiration of this noble people whom they have the glory to serve; 
and who are ready, at an hour’s notice, to make every sacritice that 
is necessary, for the support of their national honour. mp 

The reader can hardly have forgotten that fine prophetic image 
which escaped from the lips of Mr. Canning, three years ago, at a 
dinner given to him by the Corporation of Plymouth. “‘ Our 
present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, than the state 
of inertness and inactivity, in which I have seen those mighty 
masses (the ships in ordinary) that float in the waters above your 
town, is a proof that they are devoid of strength, and incapable of 
being fitted for action. You well know, gentlemen, how soon one 
of those stupendous masses, now reposing on their shadows in 
perfect stillness; how soon, upon any call of patriotism, or of & 
necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated thing, instinct — 
with life and motion; how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its 
swelling plumage ;—how quickly it would put forth all its beauty 
and its bravery, collect its seattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder.” To this passage let the reader add 
the following as a commentary. It may, perhaps, be cited as the 
finest climax that exists in any language. ‘‘ On Friday night, 
precise information arrived: on Saturday, the decision of his Ma- 
jesty’s government was sought and taken: on Sunday that decision 
was sanctioned by his Majesty: on Monday it was communicated 
to parliament: and at the hour in which I have the honour of 
addressing the House, the troops are on their march!”—(Mr. Can- 
ning’s Speech, Tuesday 12th December). 

We have said, that the object of our Government, in dispatching 
an armament to Portugal, is to defend the territory of our ally 
from invasion, and not to support the Constitution. It is right 
that we should keep this principle steadily in view; for if, here- 
after, it should be found that the constitution does not work well; 
if Don Miguel, upon coming to the throne, should modify and 
altogether abolish it: howeyer we might feel upon the subject; 
however indifferent we might be in disavowing his conduct, still 
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we must remember, that it is an affair between himself and his 
subjects. If they should not be willing or able to defend their 
rights; or if in contending for them, they should be defeated, 
the honour of England will still remain uncompromised, so long 
as we adhere to the faith of treaties, and the principles which 
we have hitherto pursued, of not meddling with the internal con- 
cerns of independent states. 

At the same time it is obvious, that as between England and the 
other powers of the Continent, our defence of Portugal looks ex- 
tremely like a defence of her new constitution, and carries with it 
all the real consequences of such a measure. It is well understood, 
that all the sympathies of Englishmen are in favour of liberty, and 
that there is not one amongst us who does not rejoice in the hope, 
that the preservation of that constitution is likely to be the result 
of the presence of British bayonets at Lisbon and Oporto. Let us 
see then how we stand with the holy alliance. We began by 
telling them that we approved of the principle of the confederacy, 
but that for constitutional reasons we could be no party to it. 
When one member of that alliance marched against the constitu- 
tion of Naples, we told him that his proceedings were impolitic, 
and as a friend we advised him to desist. He marched on, and paid 
no attention to our advice. When a second member of the alliance 
threatened to march against the constitution of Spain, we began to 


be alarmed for our own liberties; we offered our mediation to the. 


Cortes, and to France; both rejected it. We then exerted all our 
diplomacy to avert the impending blow; but in vain—the Spanish 


_ constitution was assailed by the French bayonets, and overthrown. 


The aggression wounded our feelings pretty deeply; we would 
however have risked the peace of Europe by interfering, and we 
remained at home. But Mr. Canning nobly compensated this in- 
Jury to our pride, by “ summoning the new world to repair the errors 
of the old,” and the states of Spanish America rose at his call. 


The alliance trembled to its centre, and England went on firmly in. 


her own course. Last came the homiunculus of the alliance, ‘the 
contemptible Ferdinand, who, following the rule laid down, thought 
himself competent to superintend the affairs of the state conti- 
guous to his own, and to subvert its constitution. But this was 
too much for us to bear, and we have decided on crushing. his 
wretched instruments to atoms. Thus, then, having first refused 
to be a. party to the holy alliance, we next advised against its 
operations, we next protested against them, and now we stand in 
arms to resist them. To borrow a phrase from the vocabulary of 
Napoleon, we may therefore say, that “ the holy alliance have ceased 
to reign.” Their sun is set—their influence is melted into the air. 
We rejoice in this victory of liberty over that crowned alliance of 
tyranny, not only for the sake of Portugal, but also for that of Spain, 
and of all Europe. Freedom, which had been put to flight for a while 
from the Continent, has at length found we trust, a firm footing in 
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one part of it, and will gradually make her way through the whole 
of its extent, as surely as the dawn brightens into perfect day. We 
rejoice particularly for the sake of our own country, as without re- 
proach we may, in the prompt and decisive measures of our govern- 
ment ; as we feel that it must exonerate our foreign diplomacy from 
a world of embarrassments and precautions, of measured phrases, 
and feeble remonstrances, in short, from a vacillating, compro- 
mising tone. We can now speak openly to the continental powers, 
and tell them that if they wish to preserve the peace of the world, 
not we, but they, are its only disturbers. They, with their secret 
tribunals, their hostility to the press, their horror of liberty, their 
dread of the progress of education and intelligence—they are the 
true peace-breakers, who set themselves up against the ameliora- 
tion of mankind—against an instinct which nature has planted in 
the human breast. If they be wise, they will yield in time, and in- 
terweave the links of their governments with the interests and af- 
fections of their people. But if they still adhere to their blind 
career, they will infallibly find thatthe ‘“ popular principle,” after 
the reinforcement which it has lately received, and will continue to 
receive in augmented strength, from the men of the seas, must of 
necessity come into direct collision with the ‘ monarchical prin- 
ciple,” and remain committed with it, until either shall be 
destroyed. Then will come the “ war of opinion,” in which the ~ 
old Continent will have to combat against the new Continent—the 
two Americas, with England in their front. The elements of this 
tremendous contest are already flying towards each other, like the 
vapours that hasten from all parts of the sky, to form the thunder 
cloud ; they are taking their station, in obedience to an irresistible 
attraction, and as soon as the whole horizon is over-cast, we may 
expect a tempest, such as never before visited our sphere. 





Art. IX. Friendship’s Offering; a Literary Album. Edited by 


Thomas K. Hervey. 12mo. pp. 348. 12s. London. Relfe. For 
1827. 


Many of our readers, no doubt, are already acquainted with the 
merits of this little volume. We regret that it reached our hands 
too late, to enable us to give it a place amongst its rivals; but as 
we have so fully noticed these, we should be guilty of an act of in- 
justice, were we to omit all mention of ‘ Friendship’s Offering.’ 
Circumstances, arising, we understand, from the indisposition of 
its former editor, Mr. Hervey, delayed its publication; and it is 
candidly stated, in the preface, that to the same cause we are 
to attribute a certain air of negligence which pervades the greater 
portion of the work. Notwithstanding this inauspicious plea for 
indulgence, we must admit that the volume is an exceedingly 
interesting one, and contains, perhaps, a larger proportion of well 
written matter, than any other recent publication of the kind. We 
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ought, perhaps, ‘to make an exception as to the poetry; for after 
three or four pieces from the pens of Miss Landon, Mrs. Hemans, 
the Rev. Mr. Dale, and Mr. Hervey, we find nothing in the shape 
of verse, that rises above mediocrity. But the prose matter 1s, 
upon the whole, the best that we have seen in any of these annual 
volumes. It is animated, striking, and replete with ability. 
Among the contributions to this department, two or three are by 
the author of “ The Subaltern,” one by Miss Mitford, one by 
Miss E. Roberts, two, we think, by the author of ‘‘ Gilbert Earle,” 
one by Mr. W. H. Harrison, and one by the author of ‘“ The 
Chronicles of London Bridge.” If we leave out the tale of ‘The 
Precipice,’ by the author of ‘Gilbert Earle,” we should say that 
there is not one of the papers here alluded to, which may not be 
read with pleasure. In style, they are unexceptionable ; each 
produces an effect upon the mind, and there is a degree of bold- 
ness in their outlines, which adds not a little to their combined, as 
well as their respective charms. 

With respect to the plates, we must observe, that though the sub- 
jects are well chosen, and appropriate to such a work, they admit 
of no comparison with those in The Literary Souvenir. Com- 
parisons may be disagreeable, but they are after all the readiest test, 
by which the value of similar productions may be ascertained. For 
instance, we have only to look at the engravings of Alexander and 
Diogenes in both these volumes, the editors of both having fixed 
by chance on the same painting, and we shall see in a moment the 
inferiority of the one to the other. Strange to say, the name of 
the same engraver, Mr, E. Finden, is subscribed to both plates ; but 
it is evident that one is the work of the master-—the other of some 
of his pupils. ‘ The Bower scene,’ and ‘ The Coquette,’ by C. 
Heath; ‘ The Brigand Chief and his Wife,’ and ‘The Contadina,’ 
by W. Humphreys; and ‘ The View of the Castle of Monaco,’ by 
E. Finden, are merely respectable as works of art. The real charms 
of the volume are to be found in its literature; and that, as we have 
already said, is, at least in its prose department, without a rival. 

There is a great deal of beauty and wy EO in Miss Lan- 
don’s verses, entitled ‘ The Spirit and the Angel of Death.’ But 
as we have already in the present number given the reader several 
specimens of her poetry, we shall pass to Mr. Hervey’s Address to 
Floranthe. It is impassioned, and fraught with melancholy asso- 
ciations, that seem to spring from the heart. There is also a classic 
colouring spread over this composition, which raises it much in 
our esteem; but at the same time it does not appear to us to be 
very original. 

‘ Dost thou recal it?—’twas a glorious eve ! 
By heaven! I hear the waving of its woods, 
Kissed into sighing ; and its few faint stars 
Look, yet, upon me, through the mist of years, 
As, then, they looked, to listen to our vows! 
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The air was precious with the breath of flowers, 
That had been weeping,—and the harps of eve 
Played vespers to the stars!—and, in the blue, 
The deep-blue sky, (how beautiful she looked !) 
Stood the young moon ;—her cheek was very pale, 
As thine is now Floranthe! or as her’s, 

The night she sought her shepherd, on the hill, 
And could not lift his eyelid with her kiss! 
Beautiful mourner!—Oh! they wrong her truth, 
Who call her changeful !—many a live-long night, 
She sits, alone, upon the hill-top, still, 

To look for him who comes not,—unlike thee, 
Oh, fair Floranthe !—save that both are sad, 

And widowed, now—the false one and the true! 


And thou, bright dreamer! thou to whom the stars 
Of night were ministers, and whom their queen 
Lulled, with immortal kisses, to thy rest ; 

Thou, whose young visions gathered into one, 

One dream of love and loveliness and light ; 
Thou, to whose soul a brighter thought was given, 
Than his, for whom Egeria sat alone, 

By the cool gushing fount ;—Endymion ! 

Oh! not for thee—no not for thee alone, 

Have been such visitings !—Floranthe, hear ! 

(But weep not!)—thon dost know how many years, 
How long and well my soul has worshipped thee, 
Till my mind made itself a solitude, 

For only thee to dwell in,—and thou wert 

The spirit of all fountains in my breast! 


—We will not speak of that: butoh! that eve, 
Amid the pines—our fondest and our last! 

(Ere it had cross’d my heart—or thine—to think, 
That we could part,—and one could change so soon,) 
How it has haunted me, with all the sounds 

That made it silent,—and the starry eyes, 

And flitting shapes that made it solitude! 

Did I not love thee!—oh! for but one throb, 

One pulse of all the pulses beating then ; 

One feeling—though the feeling were a pang! 

One passion—though the passion spoke in tears! 
Perhaps, we lov’d too well :—the burning thoughts, 
That should have fed the heart for many years, 
Methinks, were wasted in a single night! 

(Young spirits are so prodigal of joy !) 

I deemed thy love was boundless :—oh ! the queen, 
The eastern queen, who melted down her pearl, 
And drank the treasure in a single draught, 

Was wiser far than hearts that love too well, 

If love be finite !—#in that last adieu, 
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Our young and passionate spirits burnt away, 

And flung their ashes on the winds of heaven! 

Our love has perished like the sound that dies, 

And leaves no echo,—like the eastern day 

That has no twilight,—like the lonely flower 

Flung forth to wither on the wind, that wastes 

Even its perfume :—dead, Floranthe! dead, 

With all the precious thoughts, on which it fed, 

And all the hopes which made it beautiful,— 
Sound, light, and perfume gone—and gone for ever. 


And art thou come again !—it may not be! 
—Oh, beautiful thou art!—but on thy brow 
Sits the dim, shadowy thing which only haunts 
Where hearts are wasted; and thine eye is sad r 
As moonlight, when it sleeps upon a grave ; 

And thy soft bosom—where my head has lain, 

And dreamt youth’s dream,—heaves with unquiet motion ! 
And thou art weeping,—(there are those who weep 

In joy,—but then they never look as thou dost!) 

Why hast thou come so late !—I waited long, 

How very long ;—and thou wert by my side, 

Sometimes in dreams ! (how sad it is to dream, 

And play with shadows—flung, perhaps, from graves! 

Why come by night, who may not come by day! 

Why mock for moments, who were true for years !) 

—How long and heavily, from day to day, 

I hung upon the hope that grows from fear! 

But thou hast come at last !—it is too late; 

I cannot love again !—thonu, still, art young, 

And fair—but as a vestal! and the vow, 

My pale Floranthe! is upon thy heart! 

Thou can’st not love again !— tts all too late !’—-pp. 16—19. 
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‘ Our young and passionate spirits burnt away, 
And flung their ashes on the winds of heaven !’ 


are evidently a plagiarism from the following sentence in the tale 
of ‘ Agatha,’ which precedes this poem, and which Mr. Hervey 

must have had an opportunity, of course, of reading in the manu- 

script— 4 
now alere flammam ; the fire is not only decayed, but the ve 

ashes are scattered to the four winds of heaven!’—(p. 11.) There 
are other plagiarisms in the poem, which it is not worth our while pre 
to specify, as they must be obvious to every literary person. Still, ae 
considering the taste and depth of feeling which Mr. Hervey 1 
usually exhibits in his poety, we regret that so few of his contribu- ; 


My heart burnt itself out in that feeling,—there is nothing 


The tale of ‘ Agatha,’ which we have just mentioned, is written 


tions embellish the present volume. { : 


by the author of ‘ Gilbert Earle.” It is a masterly composition, 
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full of enthusiasm, mingled with a degree of pathos that reacheg 
and agitates the soul. The incidents of the story are few, simple 
and domestic ; but they derive great force and interest from the 
manner in which the author identifies his own feelings with them, 

Mr. Harrison’s name is new to us, but if we may judge from hig 
sketch, called ‘ The Last of the Family,’ his assistance must be 
valuable acquisition to such a work as ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ 
His style is unaffected and graceful ; and his subject, as well as hig 
mode of treating it, remind us of that most bewitching of all vil. 
lage annalists, Miss Mitford. We shall extract the introduction ty 
his tale, as a confirmation of our favourable opinion. 


‘ It was on a fine cloudless morning, in the summer, that I had strolled 
to the extremity of a little enclosed copse, when I observed a girl, witha 
small basket lined with vine-leaves, collecting the wild strawberries that 
grew, in great plenty and luxuriance, upon the bank which formed the 
outer base of the enclosure. She was the daughter of a yeoman in the 
neighbourhood, who, dying in impoverished circumstances, had left hig 
widow with so slender a provision for herself and her child, that she was 
obliged to increase her scanty income, by letting part of her cottage to 
some of the many who resorted to that part of the country, for the benefit 
of its peculiarly salubrious air. Her dwelling had the advantage of being 
at some distance from the village, and in one of the most delightfully te 
tired situations which can be imagined. 

‘I had frequently seen Mary Wildling at our village church, where the 
punctuality of her attendance, and the singular devotion and propriety with 
which she conducted herself, within its sacred walls, first engaged my 
attention. She had had some advantages, in point of education, not 
usually possessed by young persons in her rank of life; and nature, who 
makes not all her beauties for Almack’s or the Opera, had dispensed her 
favours to her with no sparing hand. I know not to what order of forms 
she belonged, for, it would seem that there are orders in clay as well asin 
stone, but she was surpassingly beautiful; and, at the period of which! 
am now writing, she had scarcely attained her eighteenth year, when the 
freshness and airiness of youth were delightfully blended with the ripe 
graces and more perfect symmetry of the woman. It is true, the rosé 
were not lavishly strewn upon her cheeks; but their blush, slight asi 
was, was thrown into relief by the unsullied fairness of one of the most 
polished and beautiful foreheads in the world. The eyes of a beauty, i 
hath been settled, should be one of two colours :—her’s were neither ;— 
nay, start not, gentle reader,—they were grey: but many a fair proprie 
tress of black or blue eyes might envy the expression in which those of the 
unpretending Mary were arrayed. Had her eyebrows been submitted to 
the hyper-critic in beauty, he might, probably, with his pencil, have givel 
them a more mathematical curve, but he could not have imparted to thet 
a deeper shade ; and would have utterly marred the delicacy with whidh 
those beautiful lines were traced by the hand of nature. The raven! 
wing was many shades darker than her hair, but it was not more glossy; 
and though her curls were not arranged with the taste, nor decorated with 
the expense, which distinguish the ball-room, nature had compensated fot 
the neglect of art, by making them perpetual, and imparting to them the 
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clustering luxuriance of the grape, in the vintage time. Her ancle was 
not clothed in silk, nor was her foot compressed in satin; such adornments 
could not have added to the symmetry which the cotton-hose, and some- 
what homely shoe, were unable to conceal; and her fingers, as they 

lucked the strawberries from their green bank, were of the fairness and 
delicacy of the lily. 

‘There was nothing uncommon in the circumstance of a village girl 
gathering the wild strawberry; and, but for its frequent recurrence, it 
would not have excited my particular attention. Observing her, however, 
at the same spot, and at the same employment, for many successive days, 
I ventured, upon one occasion, to inquire her motive for an occupation 
whence she could derive little profit, and which must, necessarily, interfere 
with her domestic duties. She replied, with some hesitation, that she 

thered them for a sick person, who could scarcely relish any thing else ; 
adding, that she feared she should collect but few more, as she had nearly 
exhausted the crop which grew upon the bank. I told her, that she would 
find abundance within the enclosure ; and, presenting her with the key of 
a little wicket, which opened into the copse, I bade her avail herself of the 
supply it afforded, whenever she had occasion. She received the permis- 
sion, (which, although not the proprietor, I was authorised to grant), with 
expressions of gratitude altogether disproportionate to the favour conferred, 
for it would have been readily conceded to any well-ordered person, who 
had chosen to solicit it. I, frequently, observed her availing herself of the 
opportunity thus afforded to her: on some occasions, I could perceive her 
countenance lit up by the indications of hope and confidence; while, at 
other times, it was pale, anxious, and dejected: but, whatever were her 
feelings, she did not relax in the diligence with which her charitable occu- 
pation was diurnally resumed.’—pp. 23—26. 


These strawberries were collected it appears for an invalid young 
gentleman, who occupied part of her mother’s cottage, and the tale 
proceeds to describe the usual effect, which the affectionatejassidui- 
ties of the beautiful girl produced on her own heart. But her patient 
declined every day, until his feeble lamp expired : and in the moral, 
we see the pious resignation of the maid, who was unconscious of 
her feelings, until the object of them was no more. We would 
strongly recommend Mr. Harrison to persevere in this department 
of composition, and to study Miss Mitford strenuously, not for the 
purpose of imitating her unrivalled sketches of rustic life, but of 
acquiring the principles of taste, by which she has been enabled 
to describe the humblest occupations, the meanest objects, in all 
their native truth and homeliness, and at the same time to invest 
them with all that profusion of charms, which beguile us in the 
pictures of Teniers or Wilkie. 

Is not ‘ The Rosicrucian’ borrowed from the German? If we 
mistake not, it is nothing more than a translation, or at least a 
free imitation, of a tale published some time ago in that language. 
Of this, however, we must say, that we are not quite certain, and 
as we do not happen to have the story to which we allude within 
reach, we beg to be understood as only asking for information. If 
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it be original, it speaks well for the author of that very promising 


romance—Sir John Chiverton. It is mysterious, as every tale & 
whose scene is laid in Germany, should be, and at the same timeg 


little extravagant in its plot, as perhaps we may also expect in al] 


such cases. Another sketch, which we also suspect to have been | 


borrowed from the German, is that entitled ‘ The painter of Mu. 


nich.’ It is anonymous, but if it be not an original composition, 


the real source from whence it has been derived, ought in candour 
to have been stated. 

Had we not lately been so much indebted to Miss Mitford's 
talents for the embellishment of many of our pages, we should 
have been strongly tempted to transfer to them her ‘ Hay Carrying’ 
It is a picture of village love, such as everybody may have wit- 
nessed in his time, touched in her happiest style. Her genius 
seems perfectly inexhaustible in the production of these sketches, 


No one of them resembles another, and yet they are all the very | 


mirror of nature. 

‘Winter Quarters,’ by the author of ‘‘ The Subaltern,” is an 
affecting tale of the late war. It is written with that minuteness 
of local description, and that ready susceptibility for every charm 
of nature that mingles with the scene, which so eminently charac- 
terize all this agreeable writer’s productions. The story here is of 
a Scotch officer, who, during the war in the Peninsula, had occa- 
sion to quarter himself for the winter with a Spanish family, ina 
retired village, that had, by some good fortune, escaped the 


ravages of the soldiery. The family consisted of Don Fernando- 


Navarette, and his three daughters. To one of these the Scotchman 
made himself agreeable, but at the moment their tale of Jove was 
wound up to its highest interest, an attack was made on the village 
by the French, and the Scotch officer perishes in defence of the 
chateau that contained his mistress. Of course she survives him 
only a few hours, and the lovers are united in the same grave. 
We shall detach from the tale, a description of the hero, as we 
think it exhibits the picture of all that a British officer ought 
to be. 

‘ Norman was an only son; indeed, an only child; yet he went with his 
mother’s hearty benediction, at the early age of fifteen, to join the army. 
Gifted, by nature, with a constitution capable of enduring the severest 
hardships, and accustomed, even from the nurse’s arms, to be abroad, in 


all weathers, and at all hours,—privations, under which others sank, were 


to him as nothing. He would wrap himself in his cloak, in the coldest 
night, and sleep as soundly, upon the frozen earth, and under the canopy 
of heaven, as if he rested upon a bed of down, and within the walls of a 


palace. If provisions were scanty, no one appeared to suffer less their 


scantiness, or digested, in better humour, his insufficient meal. On the 


longest march, Norman was never known to knock-up, or fall into the 


rear: indeed, it was his ordinary custom, to lighten, by turns, such of the 
soldiers as exhibited most manifest symptoms of weakness, by carrying theif 


arms, and, occasionally, even their knapsacks; and then, when it came to 
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the final issue, when man was opposed to man, and all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war were abroad, Norman was in his element. Cool and un- 
daunted, whilst he cheered others forward, he himself never forgot the real 
duties of an officer; his senses were under no circumstances confounded ; 
nor did he ever suffer the enthusiasm of the moment so far to gain the 
ascendancy, as to cause a neglect, on his part, of a single precaution which 
the circumstances of the case seemed to require. 

‘ Such was the general character of Norman M‘Leod, as far as military 

ualities are concerned in forming a character. He was a complete 
soldier, or, as the dispatches express themselves, ‘“ an officer of great pro- 
mise, respected by the profession in general, and an ornament to his Ma- 
jesty’s service.” But Norman was something more than a soldier. En- 
dowed with principles of the strictest and most unbending honour, Nor- 
man was likewise generous, frank, liberal, and open-hearted. His brother 
officers loved, as well as looked up to him; the private soldiers adored him. 
There was not a man in his corps, who would have refused to follow, when 
he led, or who would not have cheerfully pug his own life in the most im- 
minent hazard, in order to insure Norman’s safety. And Norman well de- 
served all this. His manners were, at once, manly and gentle: he never 
employed a harsh expression to attain an object, where a mild expression 
would avail; and he found, as those who act upon his theory will always 
find, that he was much more readily attended to, and much more faith- 
fully obeyed, than others who thought fit to follow a different course. 

‘It can hardly be expected that Norman was either a professed scholar, 
or a very accomplished gentleman. He had entered the army at an age too 
early to permit his attaining to the first of these characters; and he had 
embarked upon active service, too soon afterwards, to give leisure for his 
acquiring the last. But Norman was neither ignorant nor unpolished. 
His natural abilities were of a high order; and what he once read, he never 
forgot. Nature had, moreover, gifted him with a turn for music and 
drawing: both of these arts he sedulously cultivated, as often as circum- 
stances would allow ; and, in both, he accordingly made considerable pro- 
gress. With the French language he was familiarly acquainted, from his 
childhood ; and he had good sense enough to apply himself, as soon as he 
reached the Peninsula, to the study of the Portuguese and the Spanish. 
For the practical branch of mathematics, again, that branch which was 
connected with the science of his profession, he entertained an extreme 
fondness. He never passed through a strange country, without examining 
it with an officer’s eye, and taking sketches of such districts as appeared 
tohim adapted for the prosecution of military operations: of every forti- 
fied place, near which he chanced to be stationed, he failed not to provide 
himself with an accurate plan; whilst, during the inactive season of win- 
ter, it proved one of his favourite amusements, to construct redoubts, after 
the fashion of Uncle Toby, in the sand; to open trenches before them, . 
and to go through the whole process of a siege. But a soldier, who is so 
far master of three foreign languages, as to speak them with ease and 
fluency; who is well versed in the mathematics ; not unacquainted with the 
history of Europe, and a tolerable proficient in music and landscape-paint- 
ing, is not, as men go, to be accounted an ignorant person.’—pp. 186—189. 


The best thing which we have yet seen, from the pen of Miss 
E. Roberts, is ‘The White Wolf, a Guard Room tale of the 
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‘“‘ Black Brunswickers.”’ It is scarcely necessary to add, tha 
the scene is in Germany: but although there 1s somewhat 
darkness and terror in the tale, yet it is free from the cha 
of exaggerated horrors. We have still another German stoy 
in ‘ Der Kugelspieler, or the Emperor’s Skittle-Ground,’ ang 
certainly not an unamusing one, though we suspect that the fast. 
dious reader might be better pleased if there had not been so 
coincidences between different writers as to the place where, to ug 
a forensic phrase, they have laid their venue. We may remark 
also, a sameness of subject, thongh with a difference as to the 
catastrophe, in a prose tale by the author of ‘‘ The Subaltern,” ang 
a poetic ‘Sketch from Life,’ by the Rev. Mr. Dale, both bearing 
the same title, ‘The Broken Heart.’ They are both, however, ex. 


cellent, particularly the prose composition, which is capable of 
touching the rudest heart. 
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Art. X. Transalpine Memoirs: or, Anecdotes and Observations, shew. 
ang the actual state of Italy, and the Italians. By an English 


Catholic. 12mo. 2 vols. 15s. Bath. Cruttwell. London. Long. 
man and Co. 1826. 


On opening these volumes, and glancing at the motto with which 
this ‘ English Catholic,’ has thought fit to usher them in, 
‘“* A curious sight, 
And very much unlike what people write,” 


we were at first disposed to imagine, that his principal object 
was to vindicate his religion, as it is exercised in Italy, from the 
aspersions which several foreign travellers have flung upon it. But 
after the perusal of a few pages we found, that as to religion, the 
author, though a Catholic, has given the subject very slight atten 


tion, and that what he does say of it, partakes of that contradictory § 


and discontented tone which presides, like an ill-omened bird, ovet 
all his various lucubrations. Proceeding by Leghorn to Rome, 
and from Rome to Naples, he appears to have made many disco 
veries which no former traveller had been so fortunate as to light 
upon ; these discoveries he communicates to a ‘ Dear Friend,’ m 
the shape of letters, and in giving them to the world, he no doubt 
conceived that he was conferring an inestimable benefit upon al 
those, who are already conversant, or wish to be acquainted, with 
‘ Italy, and the Italians.’ 

The principal discovery which our author has made, is, that 
every thing that Eustace and others have said of the grandeur d 
the “ eternal city,” and the luxuriant beauty of the ‘ garden of 
the world,” is mere fiction—a series of poetical vagaries, which 
have no foundation whatever in truth. Ruins which we have 
hitherto been taught to venerate, are, if we may believe the present 
author, crumbling masses of stone, kept together in some instances 
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by new buttresses and bars of iron, and deserve only to be laughed 
at. Scenery, which all preceding travellers have conspired to 

raise, as the most enchanting in nature, is nothing more than a 
collection of parched fields and stunted shrubs, and miserable rills, 
not worth looking at. Cathedrals, which have attracted the admi- 
ration of the’ first men of taste in every age, since they were con- 
structed, (not excepting even that embodying of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, the church of St. Peter’s, at Rome), are so full of 
faults, so intolerable on account of one inconvenience:or another, 
and altogether so contemptible in the estimation of this accom- 
plished traveller, that we are henceforth to reverse all the ideas 
that we have conceived of them, and to dissipate for ever all the 
fine associations to which they gave rise. Even the vintage—that 
season of gratitude and gladness—with which we have been accus- 
tomed to connect, whatever notions we have of happiness in gather- 
ing the most precious and beauteous fruits of the earth, has no 
charms for this author’s mind. If he happen to see peasants who 
are employed in the vineyard, throwing in their mirth clusters of 
the grape at each other, it only reminds him of the farmer’s boys 
in England, making a similar use of—bunches of turnips! And if 
the youth and beauty of the village be occupied in treading out the 
purple heaps for the wine press, they do it—only to save their feet 


from chilblains ! 


A gentleman who could have set out upon his Italian travels 
with such a perverted taste as this, was little likely to derive much 
pleasure or benefit from them. Accordingly there is scarcely an 
object which he sees, that he does not find some fault with; his 
mind seems to be uniformly labouring under a mass of ennui and 
dissatisfaction, which no change of scenery, no succession of inter- 
esting objects, can dispel or relieve. - The following description of 
a villa, which he occupied for the bathing season, at Leghorn, 
affords striking evidence of his disposition to avenge his native 
sulkiness upon every thing that he saw. 


‘In this villa we experienced “all the inconveniences attendant on an 
Italian country-house, placed, as those at Leghorn generally are, in the 
centre of a kitchen garden. Adjoining was the small cabin for the nume- 
rous family of the gardener: these rose at day-break, and made, with no 
little degree of noise, their preparations for appearing at the market of the 
town. Once or twice a week, but always on the hottest days, they opened 
a certain subterraneous cavern near the house, and carried to the cabbages 
under our window the manure it afforded. On Sundays and festivals they 
collected their friends, and either played at bowls on the even spot round 
the house, or, on more particular occasions, procured half a dozen geese, 
which they supended by their legs to the transverse beam of the gateway 
in front of our door; then, armed with a rusty old sword, each one in 
Succession endeavoured to give a successful cut at the neck of the tortured 
bird, which, its head being once severed, belonged to him who had the 
skill to perform the feat; another goose was then fastened upon its place, 
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and ainsi de suite. Add to these nuisances, the incessant hum-drum 
chaunted by the voices—not the most melodious—of the gardening gj 
who, while at work, improvised to it verses, generally on the subject ty 
them the most interesting—that of a courtship with a sailor. In th 
chorus, the sailor is supposed to answer, 


‘¢ Lavora bella, fatti la dote;. 
Se Dio vuole, ti sposero.”’* 


Such are the pleasures of Leghorn villas; yet how much might I make 
you envy my garden, geese, and subterranean perfumes, by giving you the 
usual description of these Italian peasant girls improvising a romance, ag 
they sung, in sweet chorus, the tune to which the words were adapted,’— 
pp- 19, 20. 

‘ Nevertheless,’ he says, immediately after, ‘the summer passed 
more agreeably than you can imagine. We dare say it did, and 
only wonder that he could have acknowledged as much, although 
it is well known that Leghorn is really, as he confesses in another 
place, ‘the gayest summer residence in Italy.’ 

We were much amused with his ill-humoured description of the 
public walk at Leghorn. It is in the true style of an English 
cockney figuring on the Continent. ‘ In the evening,’ he says, ‘] 
sometimes drove to the Ardenza, a field of burnt grass and weeds, 
which, stretching along the broken, muddy shore, is the onl 
public walk in the neighbourhood.’ After this, we are not at all 
surprised at the effect that Rome and its mighty ruins produce 
upon his mind. Asif to harmonize with his unlucky character, 
there was ‘a drizzling rain, the first morning after his arrival, 
which made the streets still more ¢ristes than they really were,’ 
The first object that attracts his attention, is the church of §. 
Maria Maggiore, in which he proves that a vast number of archi- 
tectural errors have been committed, and that it is a great deal too 
large! He next passed ‘au hazard through a number of dirt 
streets,’ in order to reach the Forum Romanum. Well, here surely 
he found something to sooth his phlegm! Let us hear: 

‘IT needs must say, that here disappointment was the prominent feeling: 
and what a disappointment! Though well acquainted with every monu- 
ment I was to meet with, I walked over the ground, astonished at finding 
them so much ruined. Columns falling from the ravages of time, but 
braced up with modern iron work;+ walls tottering for want of this very 
iron work, torn away by the ancestors of those who now replace it; one 
half of a building destroyed to construct palaces for those whose successors 
now prop up the remaining half with the greatest care and attention; one 
race of men building altars in veneration of the victims slain for the 
amusement of a former race; the triumphal monuments of one age 
destroyed to adorn those of another—too barbarous to suffice itself to 
itself,—while other arches, raised to record other victories, are mutilated 
by the shabby and parsimonious attempts made at this moment to preserve 
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* Work hard, gain your dower; if it please God, I will marry you. 
+ Temple of Jupiter Stator. 
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them; in short, “admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep, for here there 
ig such matter for all feeling.” The best description of the Roman forum 
is contained in that simple, historical, and at the same time, prophetic 
line— 

‘< nassimque armenta videbant 

Romanoque Foro, et lautis mugire carinis.” 


More than this can be told you by a guide-book only. The Forum, 
though still used as an ox market, has in a great measure lost the denomi- 
nation of Campo Vaccino., 

‘I returned along the Via Sacra, and went out at what is now the 
northern end of the Foro Romano. How much I had lost, but how much 
also I had acquired, during the short hour I had passed within its limits! 
All my “sixth form notions,” all my enthusiasm, all my dreams, were 
broken in upon and vanished. I had entered it, exalted by the very 
thought of where I was; I had passed between the trees as if intruding on 
a ground sacred to classical recollections; I had hurried, with a feverish 
impatience, from one ruin to another ; and I left it, myself, and every thing 
else lowered in my own opinion; discontented with myself for having 
conceived such high notions of the place; discontented with the place, 
for not having equalled the ideas I had been taught to form of it; re- 
gretting that I had come to Rome, since the knowledge of the reality had 
deprived me of my enthusiastic and more pleasing suppositions, yet 
pleased with being bereaved of them, and with being now unable to give 
way to others on the future; for the Roman Forum was the death-stroke 


to my curiosity, but gave a just level to my expectations.—vol. 1., 
pp. 37—40. 


So much for the classics! In this engaging disposition, our 
traveller walks on, and catches sight, with some difficulty, of the 
dome of the Pantheon. Indeed, if we are to credit his account of 
the matter, he encountered no trifling danger in exploring the way 
toit. It stands in ‘a hole’, and is scarcely to be discerned amid 
‘the small shabby houses which were built against it.’ ‘Of two 
narrow, filthy streets, I chose that on my right; and now reaching 
the edge of a short, but rapid descent, I found myself nearly on a 
level with the capital of the corner pillar of the portico: at the 
base of this pillar, lay a darge reeking dunghill! It was this 
perhaps which gave our author an opportunity of elevating himself 
to a level with the ‘ capital of the corner pillar.’ It was fortunate 
that he did not mistake the dunghill for the dome! 

By the aid of many inquiries, and after going astray through 
all the rambling lanes of Rome, our author at length found out St. 
Peter’s. Examining it in his usual judicious and critical manner, 
he finally asks himself—‘ Why can I not give to this edifice the 
unbounded admiration it is a/most entitled to claim? Why must 
I,in this church, blame what in other buildings might have my 
Jullest praise ?” Now these are precisely the questions which we 
should have put to this learned traveller, though what satisfactory 
answer he could give to them, it is beyond the utmost stretch of our 


imagination to conceive. 
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Spirit of Rome! rise and hear how the noblest structure in the: 
world is libelled ! 

‘ The facade of the church I can only compare to a new-built hotel de 
ville, town-hall, or some other public building; not to a church,—that is 
the last thing to which it can be assimilated. Pillars and pilasters placed 
one on the other; the intermediate snace occupied by arched and oblon 
gateways, by square and long windows,—some with, some without balco- 
nies,—and by mezzonini, sometimes open, sometimes blocked up with 
bass-reliefs, as if to save window tax ; a small pediment rising over one- 
third only of the extent of fagade; this pediment, and the rest of the enta- 
blature at each end of it, surmounted by a high wall, ornamented with 
pilasters and square windows, and supporting a stone balustrade, above 
the two ends of which arise two clocks, with pink-coloured faces, which 
themselves support a tiara and two keys; three domes, partly concealed 
by this wall and balustrade, even from the distant point from which I then 
viewed them, but which, as I approached nearer, entirely sunk behind this 
vile screen —-such is the facade of S. Peter’s. 

‘Passing through one of the gateways already mentioned, I then en- 
tered the long ante-room, called a portico; the use or beauty of this I 
could never discover. In it I sought for the two fountains, mentioned b 


Eustace, and found, with difficulty, two meagre squirts issuing from the 
wall.’—vol. 1., pp. 46, 47. 


Our ingenious traveller’s criticisms on the interior of St. Peter’s, 
are of a piece with these admirable remarks. It 1s worth mention- 
ing, as a decisive proof of the calibre of his mind, that he avenges 
on the majesty of that splendid pile, an offence offered to his per- 
sonal dignity by his own awkwardness. It appears that after lift- 
ing up the screen that closes over the doors of the church, he let it 
fall again before he got inside, and mark the result !—‘ it struck 
against my hat, (a new one, no doubt), which I disembarrassed from 
it with no small difficulty.’ ‘ This event,’ adds the critic, ‘ would 
have been sufficient to put to flight all expectant enthusiasm, if 
such had oppressed me.’ We have no doubt of it. It is exactl 
the sort of incident that would have discomposed a waddling John 
fora whole month. It is no wonder, after his new hat was put out 
of shape, that our traveller could furnish out nothing from the 
chambers of his brain, to which he could compare Michael An- 
gelo’s dome, save ‘ the cover of a pepper-box standing on stilts! 
The best of his discoveries however is this, that the dome is of no 
use! ‘The conviction of its utter inutility pervades the mind, at 
the same time that the strained eyes, and distorted neck, give 
sensible proofs of the inconvenience of its situation.’ ‘That, there- 
fore, which is unnecessary and useless, is devoid of its greatest 
claim to admiration! Excellent reasoning, no doubt. It is 
much to be regretted, that Michael Angelo did not place the dome 
upon the ground, that our traveller might examine it without 
straming his valuable neck; still more is it to be lamented, that 
the architect did not convert his airy creation into a tailor’s shop, 
in order that such a critic might be convinced of its utility. 
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To our author's opinions upon the ruins of Rome, we have 
already slightly alluded. We shall here only add, that from these 
fragments of antiquity, he ‘turns away discontented with every 
object that successively strikes him, as inferior to the pictures of 
his imagination, as unworthy of the city of which it isarelic!? No 
wonder. Imagination is very much a child of circumstances. We 
happen to know a man who would rather sell a pennyworth of 
whip-cord, than look at the finest painting that ever breathed from 
the touch of Raphael. His pleasures, however, were still natural 
enough—they grew out of his education and condition. But 
assuredly he was as competent to judge of Raphael’s divine works, 
as our author is to criticise the wonders of ancient or of modern 
Rome. 

It is well known to any body, who has ever looked into books of 
Italian travels, that writers of every form of faith have united 
in admiring the solemn services which are performed at St. Peter’s 
during the holy week. Mr. Bell, in his “ Observations on Italy,” 
a work which we cannot too often, or too earnestly recommend to 
readers of discernment and taste, says, particularly of the Miserere, 
—‘‘The effect produced by this music is finer and greater than 
that of any admired art; no painting, statue, or poem, no ima- 
gination of man can equal its wonderful power over the mind. The 
soft, and almost imperceptible accumulation of sound, swelling in 
mournful tones of rich harmony, into powerful effect, and then 
receding as if in the distant sky, like the lamenting song of 
angels and spirits, conveys, beyond all conception, to those who 
have heard it, the idea of darkness, of desolation, and of the dreary 
solitude of the tomb.”—(pp. 342—343). Let us now hear our 
‘English Catholic.’ ‘The candles were indeed put out as is usual 
at the Tenebre ; so far there was nothing extraordinary. Darkness 
came on, and, I must own it, made me rather drowsy!’ ‘At 
length the Misere began; the musicians were in an enclosed 
balcony above me: the singing at first appeared fine, but I soon 
found it monotonous !’ : 

Then the grand finale—the illumination of St. Peter’s—what 
does the reader imagine our traveller thought of it? ‘ It was 
composed, he informs us, of smoking lamps, which, placed in every 
part of the building, hid, and seemed to alter the form of it, and 
shewed merely a large mass, of no distinct shape, covered with red 
blazes, and canopied with smoke!!’ The drowsy hum-drum—does 
he not know that the effect of light is to exhibit every part of the 
building, and not to conceal it? But let his evidence be compared 
again with that of Mr. Bell—who, it is well known, was a member 
of the Scotch church. 


“When night approaches, and the dome of this magnificent temple is 
hung with lights, all the grandeur of its architecture is displayed. Each 
frieze and cornice, arch, and gate, and pillar, is enriched with lines of 
splendid fires, and every steeple, tower, and bulky dome, glittering with 
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light, seems to hang in a firmament of its own, high in the clear dark sky, 
The long sweeping colonnade forms, as it were, a golden circle, enclosi 

the dark mass of people below, filling the spacious basin of the court, while 
the waters of the superb fountains, sparkling in the partical gleams of 
light, are heard dashing amid the hum and murmur of the busy throng; 
when suddenly, in an instant, the form is changed, the red distinct stars 
are involved in one blaze of splendid flame, as if the vast machine were 


turned by the hand of some master-spirit.” Observations on Italy.—pp, 
346, 347. 


This was a traveller indeed, worthy of visiting Rome, and its 
temple. After consulting his eloquent pages, we feel it a profana- 
tion to return to the paltry volumes before us. This ‘ English 
Catholic,’ instead of being inspired by the majesty of a temple, in 
which his religion—if indeed we are justified in supposing that he 
has any religion at all—appears in all its pomp and dignity, seems 
to think that it is a fit subject upon which he can discharge the 
most polluted masses of his mbaldry. But if it be true, as he ob- 
serves, that in Rome, ‘ the common people, the beasts of burden, 
even the dogs, have a peculiar appearance of melancholy and 
ennui,’ the snarling tone which pervades his remarks on that sa- 
cred city, need not surprise us. It is only an additional instance of 
the irresistible effects of sympathy. ) 

As to this author’s style, it would be an endless task to point out 
his violations of the most common rules of grammar, and his nu- | 
merous mistakes of one word for another. From any observations 
on these points, he has sheltered himself, by pleading his length of 
residence abroad, and it is not worth while to dispute his title to» 
write bad English. Before we conclude, however, we cannot 
avoid recommending his very respectable London publishers, to 
cancel (in page 18, vol. i.) for the sake of their own character, the - 
offensive and indecent sentence Une maison de campagne, &c. We 
say “ cancel,” because we have too favourable an opinion of the 
public taste, to apprehend that so flagitious a misrepresentation of 
‘Italy and the Italians,’ as this work is, can have the slightest 
chance of reaching a second edition. 





Art. XI. Almack’s, a Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. London. 
Saunders and Otley. 1826. 


Ir is said that this novel is the production of Lady Westmoreland. 
For the truth of the on dit, we of course do not vouch, though we 
have no reason to disbelieve it. Every page of the work shews 
that it must, at all events, have been written by a lady, and that she 
has derived her knowledge of all the “ fashionable” scenes and 
follies which she describes, from actual experience. Without at all 
attempting to be brilliant, or even witty, she has contrived in these 
three volumes, to exhibit the most ample, the most animated, and 
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we suspect, the most accurate picture of what is called “ High 
Life,” in this country, which has ever yet met the public eye. 
There is no ambition to produce effect, no artificial mixture of the 
tragic with the comic—it seems to have been the sole object of the 
writer to give a natural representation of the manners, the conver- 
sation, and in short, the every-day employments of the aristocratic 
circles; and she has succeeded to the fullest extent. We look 
upon ‘ Almack’s,’ as one of the most delightful novels-in our 
language. 

It is impossible not to perceive, that the author has painted alk 
her various and striking portraits from the life. She has very pro- 
perly disclaimed the idea of satirizing any particular individuals, 
except the lady patronesses of ‘ Almack’s, and these she certainly 
attacks with all the weapons which she can command—in their 
public characters, as ‘ avowed agents for various places of public 
amusement.” These, however, though the objects against which 
her most pointed shafts are directed, occupy by no means the most 
prominent stations in her gallery. She has laid open the whole 
interior of fashionable and exclusive society, from the rank of the 
duke down to the cadet, and though her characters are all mas- 
qued under heterogeneous names, yet we feel that they have all 
of them figured, and perhaps still figure, in the very scenes where 
she employs them. 

The value of a work of this kind is inestimable. Inasmuch as it 
exposes to the public gaze the puerile and inconsequential usages, 
the numerous follies and mean intrigues, which form the whole bu- 
siness of the “ Exclusives,” it may perhaps assist to reform and 
improve that order. To those classes of society which are imme- 
diately below the “ Exclusives,” this work will afford an inex- 
haustible fund of consolation, and even of instruction. Living as 
they very generally do in domestic habits, employing their leisure 
hours in circles equally removed from dissipation and ennui, accus- 
tomed to intellectual intercourse, and to look upon the affairs of 
life with a calm and discerning eye, they will conclude, from a 
perusal of this work, that their condition is, perhaps of all others 
that society can present, really the most enviable. 

The production before us may be said to present masterly repre- 
sentations of the leading features of fashionable existence—the 
country and its amusements ; the routes, dinners, and the opera in 
town, and the balls at Almack’s. In order to connect them, the 
author has contrived to interest the attention of her readers in a story 
—a love story, of course—which with the usual number of episodes, 
all tending to the same finale of marriage, must in such composi-. 
tions make up the outline that is to include all the other charac- 
ters. Her principal heroine is the fair, amiable, and highly 
accomplished daughter of a nouveau riche—Barbara Birmingham. 
Her mother is a perfect, example of the arrogance and bustle of 
wealth, joined to vulgar manners. The father, Sir Benjamin; is a 
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good natured cypher. With this family group, the author has ad- 
mirably contrasted that of the Nospury family, their neighbours— 
consisting of my Lord, a diplomat, cold and aristocratic, without a 
spark of feeling for any human being, except his lady, and their 
elegant daughter, Lady Anne, an ‘ exclusive’ of the first water, 
Next to these in point of prominence, stands the Mildmay family, 
consisting of the father, a maiden sister, and two daughters, exhi- 
biting in their circle all the attractions, that are still we hope to be 
found beneath the roof of an English gentleman. The work opens 
with the approach of Colonel Montague, one of the heroes of the 
tale, to Bishop’s-Court, the residence of the Mildmays, where he 
had promised to spend some days. His own family had formerly 
held high rank in their neighbourhood, but the improvidence of 
his elder brother, had brought incumbrances upon his property, 
which obliged him to emigrate for a season, and to let Atherford 
Abbey, the family mansion, to Sir Benjamin Birmingham. The 
upshot of the tale is, that he is smitten with Barbara, marries her 
in the end, and restores his family to their former wealth and dig-. 
nity. We have not room for many extracts ; we must begin with 
Bishop’s-Court, and its inhabitants. 


‘ After a walk of about three miles, Colonel Montague reached Bishop’s- 
Court, the venerable mansion of Reginald Mildmay, Esq. In Catholic 
times, this place had been a lesser religious house to Atherford Abbey, 
and, having frequently been the residence of the priors of Merton, it had 
been in those days commonly denominated the Priory Court; but in the 
reign of Henry VIII., it became part of the grant to the Montagues, who 
were much favoured by that monarch, and one of the family afterwards 
rose to be bishop of it. He beautified and enlarged this ancient edifice, 
and changed its name to Bishop’s-Court. The Mildmays, a family of 
considerable importance in the County of H , and of a very ancient 
race, had purchased this property from the Montagues, soon after the re- 
volution, at which period Sir Walter’s ancestor had considerably impover- 
ished himself, by the supplies he from time to time transmitted to the 
abdicated monarch. Bishop’s-Court was a very curious gable-ended house, 
built of a sort of grey stone, and very richly ornamented. It had gothic 
windows, and an ancient porch of entrance, which led into a quadrangular 
court, arched round. Under the porch were niches, in which, in Catholic 
times, there had been figures. 

‘ The house was surrounded with Scotch firs; it stood low, closed in on 
every side by steep round hills, which gave it a very singular appearance. 
The river Ather meandered at the foot of these green hills, and the banks 
above, on the opposite side, were steep and picturesque. 

‘ Montague was again completely at home, for here he had been accus- 
tomed, when a boy, to spend part of his holidays every year, and fishing 
in the river had then been one of his favourite amusements. 

‘ The hall was a low, irregular room, decorated with deer’s antlers, and 
stuffed birds and beasts of various kinds. A fine American blood-hound 
lay upon a thick rug before the fire: Lionel remembered his sister's 
* writing him word of its being sent from America by a younger son of Mr. 
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Mildmay, who had afterwards been killed at the attack upon New Orleans. 
Cesar started up to welcome the stranger, and frolicked before him into 


the drawing-room. 
‘ Like the hall, this was also a low, spacious room, but had a most com- 


fortable appearance. Thick scarlet cloth curtains relieved the sombre hue: 


of oak wainscoting; two very handsome japan cabinets were the chief 
ornaments ; but at one end hung a magnificent picture, a hunting piece 


by Sneiders. The favourite pursuits of the master of the house might be: 


easily guessed, for the passages were covered with prints relating to field 
sports, interspersed with here and there a picture of a favourite dog. 

‘ Musical instruments, and ladies’ work, seemed to indicate that female 
inhabitants were not wanting at Bishop’s-Court ; and Lionel seated him- 
self at a table covered with newspapers, reviews, and French novels. He 
was revolving in his mind how many years had passed away since he had 
occupied the same old-fashioned high-backed arm-chair, and listened to 
the good squire’s fox-hunting anecdotes. 

‘He was roused from his reverie by the entrance of Mr. Mildmay, a 
fine-looking, hale man of sixty, a complete country gentleman of the old 
school, whose manners were polished, yet without fashion, and his taste 
simple, though without rudeness. He was attended by a fine spaniel, who 
seemed to be a privileged favourite. 

‘« Ha! Lionel, my boy, is it you? how rejoiced I am to see you!” 
and the kind old gentleman almost shook his hand off. <‘‘ A hearty wel- 
come to you to Bishop’s-Court. Now let’s look at you :—God bless me! 
is it possible you can be the curly-pated boy I have carried so often on 
my back? Let’s see, how long is it since I have seen you ?—ten years, I 


declare, next month, since you first put on your red coat! What a 


change, to be sure; what a stout, fine man you are grown,---and a lieute- 
nant-colonel already, and not yet seven and twenty; there’s luck for you! 
or rather merit, I should say.’---pp. 23” ’---27. 


_ After answering all the old gentleman’s inquiries, the colonel is 
introduced to his two daughters, Julia and Louisa. The former is 
a sensible, quict, engaging girl; Louisa is a Frenchified coquette, 
deeply smitten with a Lord George Fitzallan, whom she had met 
on the Continent, and who is connected with the Norbury family. 
The character of this lordling, by the way, is admirably maintained 
throughout the whole of the novel. While Colonel Montague 
remains at Bishop’s-Court, he becomes acquainted with all the 
neighbours. This gives the author an opportunity of delineating 
a series of portraits, all differing from one another, and all true 
to the life. Wecan, however, only afford room for those of the 
Norbury family. 


‘It had been often said of Lord Norbury, that any one following him up 
St. James’s Street, and observing his manner of returning the bows of his 
acquaintance, might safely pronounce on their respective ranks, so nicely 
did he attend to the minutiee des bienséances. He was a little-minded 
man, with much experience of the world, and not one grain of heart in his 
whole composition; he had risen to high rank by the talent of bending 
men to his purpose, and, as this was the qualification he had found most 
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useful himself, so it was the only one he esteemed in others. He loved-.. 
himself alone; and he wished well to his family, as belonging to himself, 
not for their own individual merits. 

‘ The Countess was a very different person ; the rock on which she split 
was pride---pride of blood, pride of situation. The world with her was di- 
vided into two classes—patricians and plebeians; she knew of no shades, 
no go-betweens—people whom every body knows, or people whom nobody 
knows; and to belong to the latter class was certainly, in her opinion, one 
of the severest visitations of Heaven: it seemed to her as if it was hors de 
noblesse point de salut. Lady Norbury’s good qualities were all clouded 
by these violent, ultra aristocratic notions; for she was in reality a kind- 
hearted woman, with a well-cultivated mind; and, when she chose to un- 
bend, she could be very agreeable; but this was rarely the case, for she 
was fastidious in no common degree, and it was difficult to meet with 
person less generally liked than the haughty Countess of Norbury. 

‘ Lady Anne, her daughter, was extremely beautiful, fascinating, and 
accomplished, but her character had been ruined by excessive flattery, 
She was haughty, selfish, and unfeeling, with a power of concealing these 
defects from a common observer, by her wit and vivacity. The power of 
pleasing she considered as an art reducible to rules, of which she had made 
herself mistress; her pride was not, like her mother’s, pride of rank, but 
pride of talent. She loved flattery, though she despised the flatterers. 
She laughed at every body, and every thing, for frolic was her passion; 
fools of all kinds she thought fair game; indeed no foibles could escape 
her; her father’s manceuvres, her mother’s hauteur, were equally amusing 
toher. All religious principle had been forgotten in her education; she 
had never in her life paused for a moment to reflect, and it was her favou- 
rite maxim, that 

** Le Monde est plein de foux, 

Et qui n’en veut pas voir, 

Doit se nicher dans un trou, 
Et casser son miroir.”—vol. 1., pp. 144—146. 


During the recess of the season, Lord Norbury entertains a 
succession of visiters at his splendid seat; and to these and their 
occupations for killing time, the author has devoted a considerable 
portion of her work. Indeed, she does not transfer her dramatis 
persone to town until she reaches near the conclusion of her second 
volume —a delay in accomplishing her professed object, with 
which, however, the intelligent reader, will find no fault. The 
exhibition which it allows him the opportunity to witness, of the 
mode in which ‘ fashionable life” sustains itself in the country, Is 
piquante in the extreme. | 

We suppose that the system upon which Almack’s has been 
hitherto conducted, will fall to pieces after the exposure which is 
here given of it. Some of our readers may remember, that for the 
last few years, rumours have been in circulation of the civil wat 
which has been raging in high life, amongst the lady patronesses, 
and their different followers. No ancient or modern republic has 
been the theatre of so many, and such dire convulsions, as those 
which have agitated the sphere of Almack’s, and which, we believe; 
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have not yet wholly subsided. The most ambitious personage of this 
female directory, 1s characterized by our author, under the name of 
Lady Hauton. The portrait is a bold one. 


‘To describe this lady so as to do her justice, will not be easy, but I 
must endeavour. Lady Hauton, for indeed it was no other than Lady 
Hauton herself, was neither young nor handsome, nor lively nor amusing ; 
but she rouged well, and dressed better than most people. She talked a 

at deal, she knew more than any person I ever met with, and both 
every thing and every body; she conld quiz and she could flatter; and 
she understood how to manage all sorts of tempers and dispositions, as 
well as how to make use of all her acquaintances in some way or other. 
If she could not persuade, she could bully, which was often the easiest of 


the two. In short, Lady Hauton was the fashion, and, moreover, the’ 


leader of the ladies patronesses, the bold spirit who was foremost both in 
council and in action. She had eloquence at will to defend herself when 
attacked, and she had spirit enough to carry all her projects by a coup de 
main. Such a person might, of course, do anything; and as she laughed 
at all the world, so she was sure to have all the world at her feet. ‘ Treat 
people like fools,” she would often say, ‘‘ and they will worship you :--- 
stop to make up to them, and they will directly tread you under foot.” 
A well-bred, no! 1 should say a high-bred lady of the nineteenth century 
in London, is certainly a sort of nondescript ; a contradiction to all rules 
and rights. Lady Hauton made a point to set all ceremonials at defiance, 
though she could be the very slave of étzquette whenever it suited her con- 
venience. She never did the honours of her house to any body: she was 
often decidedly rude. She would take a person up and let them down, 
without any sort of reason; it was her whim and pleasure. She was 
unpunctual to the greatest degree, always kept every one waiting, and 
never arrived at a dinner till the fish and soup were sent away. If other 
people were smart, she would be a figure; and then she would appear a 
blaze of diamonds where she thought it might astonish or annoy. She 
would talk the greatest nonsense to make people stare; and then ridicule 
her own absurdities to put them still more out of countenance; yet every 
body said Lady Hauton was charming,—so full of wit and talent,—per- 
haps rather original, but then she was the queen of fashion, and certainly 
might do any thing. 


‘Lady Hauton was quite a privileged person. She could flirt farther © 


than any body, and yet keep her character; she could say and do the 
most ridiculous things imaginable, and yet be considered sensible. Then 
in what did her power lay? Was it talent? Was it wit? 

‘No! it might be all comprised in one little, simple word—“ Impu- 
dence,”—which was what her ladyship termed, the power which strong 
minds have over weak onees.’—vol. ii., pp. 307—310. 


As the public have rarely been admitted to the secrets of her 
ladyship’s conclave, we shall give the rules by which its patronage 
's guided, and then one of its conferences. 


““* No lady patroness can give a subscription, or a ticket, to a lady she 
does not visit, or to a gentleman who is not introduced to her by a lady 
who is on her visiting list. 


“** No more than three ladies of a family are to be upon the ladies’ lists. 
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‘* No lady’s or gentleman’s name can continue on the list of the same 
lady patroness for more than two sets of balls; but ladies are not to con. 
sider themselves entitled to the second set of balls, unless it is stipulated 
on their subscribing to the first; and no lady or gentieman can have more 
than six tickets from the same lady, during the season. 

“‘ No application from ladies to procure tickets for other ladies, o 
from gentlemen, for ladies’ or gentlemen’s tickets, can be attended to, 

‘‘ No gentleman’s tickets can be transferred. Ladies’ tickets are only 
to be transferred from mother to daughter, or between unmarried sisters, 

‘“« Subscribers who are prevented from coming, are requested to give 
notice to the ladies patronesses, the day of the ball, by two o’clock, di- 
rected to Willis’s rooms, that the ladies may fill up the vacancies. 

‘‘The ladies patronesses request that applications for subscriptions 
and tickets may be sent to Willis’s Rooms, and not to their houses, in 
consequence of the confusion that arises from notes being lost and mislaid, 

‘¢ In consequence of the numerous applications from families whom’ 
the ladies patronesses cannot accommodate with tickets, they are obliged 
to make a positive rule, that not more than three ladies in a family can be 
admitted to any ball. 

‘“‘ The subscribers are most respectfully informed, that the rooms will 
be lighted up by ten o’clock, and, by orders from the ladies patronesses, 
no person can possibly be admitted after half-past-eleven o’clock ; except 
Members of both houses of Parliament, who may be detained at the 
House on business. | 

_ Applications for new subscribers must be submitted for the concur- 
rence of all the ladies patronesses. 

“‘ King Street, April 6, 182—. 

‘¢ Signed.—Marcia Stavordale, 
Emily Plinlimmon, 
Charlotte Bellamont, 
Georgiana Hauton, 
Arabella Rochefort, 
Caroline de Wallestein. 
Vol. iil., pp. 103, 104. 


9? 


We must now suppose the committee en seance, at Willis’s rooms, 
and a number of fair petitioners for subscriptions awaiting their 
doom. 


‘‘ Well, then, to the point at once,” said Lady Hauton. ‘ Are the 
accomplished Miss Ramsays to be invited? Madame de Wallestein, you 
must give your opinion.” 

“ Oh! then, pray let us have these musical Misses.” 

“* Miss Geraldine de Montmorenci comes next. What a sweet pretty 
novelist name! who is she?” 

‘A beautiful Irish girl, who" was often with me at Paris,” said the 
Baroness. 

“ Oh dear!” said Lady Hauton, “ what a falling off. I hoped she 


had been of the family du premier baron Chrétien; what Madame de 


999 


Stael calls ‘ une des grandes familles historiques de l’ Europe. 
“ Elle est bien belle,” said Madame de Wallestein; “quite a wild 
Irish girl.” 3 
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“ Oh, how delightful! the very thing to take. Pray set her name 
down,” said Lady Hauton. ‘ Then we have next the Lady Margaret 
Carlton, and the two Misses Carltons.” 

“So they have left off applying to me,” said Lady Plinlimmon, 
« which I am rather glad of, for I do not admire any of the race. Such 
proud, stiff, disagreeable people! Lady Margaret has all the Clanalpin 

ride about her. Shall we have them?” 

« What say you, Lady Bellamont?” said the Duchess of Stavordale. 

“Oh! for one subscription, I think we may admit them.” 

«“ Mr. Adolphus Frederick Carlton is on my list,” said Lady Roche- 
fort; ‘‘ he is a tall spimdle-shanks of a youth, but he is a protégé of one of 
the royal dukes, and an inimitable waltzer.” 

“ Then he will do,” said the Duchess; “ for good dancers, I am sure 
are always acceptable.” ‘ 

“Colonel, Mrs., and Miss Smythe,” said Lady Hauton. ‘ Who on 
earth can they be, 1 wonder ?” 

“‘ That broad name of Smith covers such a multitude of sins,” said the 
still broader Duchess of Stavordale. 

“Oh! but these people are distinguished by a y, and a final e to their 
name. They are Lincolnshire people, and applied to me last year, but 
they were too late,” said Lady Rochefort. 

“ There is no need to have Colone! Smythe, at least,” said Lady Hau- 
ton, “‘ even if we agree to the wife and daughter, for papas are of no use. 
What is the girl like?” 

‘‘ Well-looking and well-dressed,” said Lady Rochefort. 

“ About what age ?” 

“ Oh! under twenty, certainly; has been brought up abroad.” 

“ Has she much tournure ?” 

~® Quite Parisian.” 

‘ Dances well ?” 

“In perfection: I can assure your ladyship she is a distinguée.” 

“ And nothing disgraceful-loeking about the mother?” 

“ Quite the contrary; a very fashionable looking chaperon d’un cer- 

tain age, with a Frenchified cap, and a large Indian shawl.” 

“Oh! very well! then we will have them.”’---vol. iii., pp. 114---117. 


The next important discussion is upon the admission of the Bir- 
minghams to Almack’s. Their names, together with those of the 
Mildmay’s, are proposed by the Baroness de Wallestein. 


“The Miss Mildmays I know nothing about,” said the Duchess; 
“but I am sure the Birminghams are not desirable. My friend Lady 
Norbury was hoping only yesterday that they might be excluded ; because 
if money was once to get people into Almack’s, there would be an end 
directly to all hope of its continuing good company.” 

“ Lady Birmingham is very vulgar, assurément,” said the Baroness: 
“but her daughter is a charming person, and du meilleur ton.” 

“Her pedigree must, however, be always a great objection,” said 
Lady Rochefort; ‘and to you, Madame de Wallestein, who have always 
frequented the best society on the Continent---” 

a Are any of the Birminghams city people?” inquired Lady Bel- 
Ont. 
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‘ The Viscountess coloured, and looked very angry. __ 

“ This is too absurd, really!” said Lady Hauton, with her usual gir 
superiority. ‘ What useless nicety! with the fortune Miss Birminghap 
will inherit, there is no rank in the peerage to which she may not aspire: 
methinks it would be wiser to make up to her.” 

‘‘ Make up to a Birmingham! good Heavens! what degradation! 
exclaimed the incensed matrons, in chorus. 

“< Je suis fachée, on ne peut plus, d’étre la cause de cette netite dis. 
cussion, mats j'ai promise a mes amics, et il faut, ou que j’acquitte mg 


parole, ou que je céde ma place.” 


‘“‘ Impossible, my dear Madame de Wallestein; such a thing mug 
not even be thought of. Lady and Miss Birmingham shall be admitted,” 
said Lady Hauton. 

‘‘ Then, if they are to have vouchers, I must insist on my friends the 
Tooleys being accepted also,” said Lady Bellamont. 

‘‘ Oh, keep them for the next subscription; don’t let us monopoliz 
all the lions for the same set. And really the Tooleys ought not tobe 
named with the Birminghams; they are very common-place humdrums, 
while the others are certainly, though secondary stars, yet of great bri 
liancy. Rich gilding will always attract. We shall all live to see Lad 
Birmingham, and her house, and her parties, decided ton; for what wi 
not gold buy in these days?—rank, power, fashion, nay, even considera. 
tion. In this mercantile age, Birmingham is likely to become the empo- 
rium of trade. 

Money gives influence, and wins the prize 
Of taste and wit, while all contend 
To win her smiles whom all commend. 


I shall prove a true prophetess, you will see; qu’en dites-vous, m 
chére amie ?” turning to the Baroness. : 

‘¢ Indeed, I think Miss Birmingham will be admired for herself alone. 
She hardly wants the gilding you talk of.” : 

“‘ If we are to yield,” said Lady Plinlimmon, ‘ perhaps the less we 
say the better.” 

‘‘ Mercantile influence then, it seems, is to carry all before it,” said the 
Duchess, ‘‘ in fashion as well as in politics, and under aristocratic patro- 
nage too!” : 

‘“‘ C'est la marche du siécle,” said Lady Hauton. “ So then it is de f 
cided, Madame de Wallestein: the Birminghams are to have vouchers.” 

‘“‘] will not give up,” said Lady Bellamont, angrily, “I beg to ob 
serve, that I do not agree to their admission.” 

‘“¢ Unluckily, your ladyship’s single vote against five will not do much; 
I fear the ayes have it,” said Lady Hauton, with a smile. ‘‘ Suppose you 
enter a dissentient protest in the journal of our proceedings; it would 
prove to after-ages the incorruptibility of the house of Hare—proof against 
gold in any shape ;—though a little, it is well known, might be very 
acceptable,” whispered her ladyship to her friend Lady Rochefort.’ ”---v0l. 
iiil., pp. 121—125. 


This is all the language of life. We hear the parties actually dis- 
cussing the momentous questions submitted to their adjudication. 
There are many other scenes equally striking—many views of fash- 
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‘onable life, which we have no space to notice, but which we re- 
commend to the attention of our readers of every class. They 
cannot fail to be amused with a work so full of variety, and of ele- 
ant satire, controlled throughout by sound gcod sense, and in- 
formed by a spirit that is peculiarly remarkable for its acuteness of 
observation. ’ st 
If we have any fault to find with this delightful novel, it is that 
the author has introduced too great a number of persons, whose 
characters she merely describes, but who take no part in the prin- 
cipal scenes of the tale. Such a number of portraits, which have 
little to recommend them beyond the face and aptitude of the co- 
louring the fair author has given them, tends to confuse the 
memory, and lead to expectations of seeing them again, which are 
not often realized. It might also be objected, that many of the con- 
versations are prolix and tiresome to an extreme degree; but we 
own, nevertheless, that we should not like to see these curtailed, as 
they appear to be accurate specimens of the colloquial intercourse 
that takes place in ‘high life.” 





Art. XII. Colleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos quehicieron por, 
mar los Espanoles desde fines del Siglo XV. con varios documentos 
ineditos, concernientes a la marina Castellana, y a los establecimientos 
Espanoles en Indias. Por Don Manuel Fernandez Navarrete. Madrid, 
1825—26. Vols. 1 and 2, pp. 1061. Salva, Regent-street, London. 


Tuts is a work of general interest, containing some useful information 
published at Madrid by a learned Spaniard, and at the command and 
expense of King Ferdinand VII.! | We look upon it, therefore, as a real 
curiosity, a rara avis, and we have hailed the appearance of something 
from the presses of that country, which bears the mark of intellect. The 
Spaniards were till now without a collection of the voyages and discoveries 
of their navigators: the work before us will give all the discoveries 
made by them from the latter end of the fifteenth century, with interesting 
documents hitherto unpublished, concerning the establishment of the 
Spaniards in the New World. The author has had access to the king’s 
libraries and archives, and is possessed, therefore, of the best means of in- 
formation. Two volumes have already appeared, the first of which con- 
tains a well written introduction of 151 pages, and afterwards the journal 
of the first voyage of Columbus, and the account of his other three voyages. 
The second volume consists of all the diplomatic correspondence of the 
Same admiral, the whole accompanied by two fine maps of the North At- 
antic Ocean, and the coast of Tierra Firme, from the Oronoco to Zucatan, 
es of the Antilles and Lucayas Islands, with the route of Columbus’ 
Ships. 

_Mr. Navarrete, in his introduction, gives a short account of the naval 

istory of Spain, in which, among other things, we find the use of steam, 
for the purpose of navigation, to have been known and tried by a Spaniard 
nearly three centuries azo. Blasco de Garay, captain of a ship, proposed, 
in the year 1543, tothe Emperor Charles V. the experiment “ of an engine 
able to move large vessels in calm weather without the use of oars or sails.” 
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After several difficulties, the emperor agreed to try this invention, and thy 
trial took place at Barcelona, on the 17th of June of the same year. Gag 
did not communicate his secret, but it was observed at the time that 
employed a large boiler filled with water, and two wheels placed on 
outside of the vessel. The trial was made on a vessel of 200 tons, calla 
La Trinidad, Captain Pedro de Scarza, that had come from Colibre 
Barcelona, laden with corn. The machine having been placed in the veggel 
the latter set off in the sight of an immense crowd of people. The king’ 
treasurer, however, who was commissioned to give his opinion on the ney 
project, being hostile to it, roported that it was not worth adopting, a 
the vessel did not go more than eight miles in two hours, besides which, 
the boiler was liable to burst. ‘The emperor being then on the point of 
departing from Spain, laid aside the affair, after having, however, bestowed 
on the inventor forty thousand maravedis, besides paying all his expenses, 
and Garay seeing no further prospect of its adoption, destroyed the 
engine. 

Navarrete, in his introduction endeavours to justify the Spanish nation, 
with respect to the cruelties imputed to the conquerors of America. It 
appears that Columbus, on his taking possession of the island of Hispani- 
ola, ordered part of the inhabitants to be distributed among the Spaniards 
to work for the service of the latter. Some of these Indians were carried 
to Spain, which being made known to Queen Isabella, she ordered them 
to be restored to their own country, forbidding under pain of death any 
future attempts against their personal liberty, and directing the Indians, 
whom she used to call her children, to be treated with the greatest kind- 
ness, and to be placed on the same footing with her Spanish subjects. She 
ordered land to be distributed between them, and houses to be built, and 
directed that persuasion, or at the utmost, gentle coercion should be em- 
ployed to make them live like civilized people. She continued to advocate 
their cause to the end of her life, and in her will recommended them to her 
husband. However, the local authorities supported the abuse of forcing 
the natives to work for the Spaniards; and on the question of the rights of 
the Indians being discussed in Spain, the Dominican missionaries took 
warmly the defence of those unfortunate people, and loudly proclaimed 
them to be entitled to all the rights of men, reprobating at the same time 


the abuses introduced by the colonists. The latter, however, had also | 
their advocates at court, and there was a divine who asserted that the | 


Indians were slaves, de natura. Ferdinand V. assembled a council for the 
purpose, and it was decided that the Indians could be forced to work for 
the Spaniards,—the king approved consequently of their distribution, and 
forbade the missionaries to interfere. The latter, however, continued thett 
reclamations, which were at length listened to by Charles V., who prohi- 
bited the forced labour of the Indians, and appointed the Dominican Las 
Casas to be their protector. Since then the Indians were placed undet 
the special tutelage of the Spanish government. Navarrete however does 
not deny that cruelties were committed by the soldiers in the various con- 
quests, but this he considers as the guilt of a few individuals, which cat- 
not be charged to the Spanish government, or the Spanish nation. We 
observe here that Navarrete has fallen into the old error of attributing 
the Philanthrophic Las Casas, the first proposal of introducing negt 
slaves to work the mines of America, instead of the Indians. The truth 
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is, that long before Las Casas’ mission, the colonists used to purchase 
licenses to introduce negroes from Africa, in the same manner as it was 
ractised in the East Indian Colonies; these licenses allowed the pur- 
chasers to introduce an indefinite number of slaves, and father Las Casas 
only proposed, that every colonist in future might be allowed to have two 
negroes for his service ; so that Las Casas’ proposition, instead of encou- 
raging the abuse was intended to repress it. That virtuous ecclesiastic 
could not abolish at the same time both Indian and negro slavery, and of 
two evils he chose the lesser. The celebrated Herrera, gives a most clear 
account of this transaction, which however has been mistaken and misre- 
presented by most historians. 

Navarrete, towards the conclusion of his introduction, enters into seve- 
ral arguments to prove the rights of Spain over America, and this we sus- 
pect has been the real object of this publication at the present period. 
He indulges in a strain of sarcasm against the South American indepen- 
dents, taunting them with being themselves the descendants of those ver 
Spaniards, against whose usurpation they now declaim. Why, asks Nar- 
rete, do these zealous defenders of the rights of the Americans, hold still 


the lands, the titles, and the honours conferred on their forefathers, as a’ 


reward for their oppression and cruelties ? 
The third volume of the collection will contain the discovery of Costa 
Firme and Florida, and the fourth the expedition of Cortes. 





Arr. XI].—The Little World of Knowledge, arranged numerically, de- 
signed for exercising the Memory, and as an Introduction to the Arts 
and Sciences, History, Natural Philosophy, Belles Lettres, §c. &c. By 
Charlotte Matilda Hunt. 12mo. pp. 364. 7s. London. Longman. 
and Co. 1826. 


THERE is, at the first blush, a certain degree of ingenuity in the plan of 
this little work. The matter is classed without reference to its nature, 
under particular numbers; as for example, the two orders of Roman no- 
bility, the senatorial and equestrian, are ranged under ‘ The Two;’ or, as 
Mrs. Hunt prefers a French title, ‘ Les Deux.’ This subject is followed 
by ‘ the two sorts of letters, vowels and consonants, used in the English lan- 
guage, and to this succeeds ‘ the two’ divisions of the Roman people into 
‘optimates and populares ;’ ‘ the two’ periodical motions of the tides, called 
the flux and reflux. Thus the young memory is desired to travel onward, 
through simple and compound gases, hieroglyphics, and alphabetical cha- 
racters, the two books of the homilies, the two parts of the Talmud, the two 
orders of thanes, the two Prester Johns, and, in short, through a whole 
world of knowledge, which Mrs. Hunt has found it convenient to congregate 
under these numbers. 

_ The first objection, and which we think a fatal one, to this scheme for 
imparting information is, that instead of assisting the memory, this un- 
bounded variety of topics, treated, as they must necessarily be, in a brief 
and summary manner, must overwhelm even the most matured mind, not 
to speak of one rising into puberty. Such a plan may afford a mere 
smattering of knowledge, which, if it be preserved at all, never passes 
beyond the memory into the general aliment of the mind. It is like food 
latroduced into the stomach without being properly masticated ; the con- 
sequence is, that it cannot be properly digested ; and far from nourishing, 
t tends rather to impair the vigour of the general system. It would be an 
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exceedingly absurd thing to lay the whole Encyclopeedia Britannica before, 
young pupil, and tell him to get it all by heart. But the attempt whic, 
Mrs. Hunt has made in the volume before us, is still more monstrous, fo, 
she can give but the mere names of many things in ‘ the sciences, history, 
and natural philosophy,’ and yet she expects that these will make the 
child understand them. } 

Another objection to her work is, that her classifications are quite arbi. 
trary. For instance, under the title just mentioned, in which she speaks 
of the two divisions of the Roman people into optimates and populares, 
she herself adds a third—the protelarii, and she omits one of the most 
iiportant of the whole, the patricians. This defect in her plan she ad. 
mits in her preface, when she says, that, ‘in arranging her subjects under | 
numerical heads, she has been decided rather by her own discretion, than 
by any precise and fixed number, according to which they might haye | 
been classed.’ ‘This, in truth, is equivalent to an acknowledgment, that _ 
when the pupil has got beyond Mrs. Hunt’s book, he will have to unleam © 
all her capricious classifications for the true ones—an operation so harass. | 
ing to the mind, that ignorance is infinitely preferable, until the more | 
eligible modes of acquiring information can be resorted to. | 

In addition to these faults, we have found much of Mrs. Hunt’s know. | 
ledge both in history and natural philosophy, apocryphal and defective. | 
We are sorry to be obliged thus to censure the work of a lady, but the 
education of children is not to be trifled with, and we should be ashamed 
to refrain, through any motives of delicacy, from saying what we think of | 
this work, that it is much better calculated to limit and confuse, than to 
enlarge and elucidate ‘ the world of knowledge.” 








Art. XIV.—The Poetical Souvenir. By Kennett and George Real | 
Dixon. 8vo. pp. 339. 10s.6d. London. Cock. 1827. 


WE presume this is intended to be an annual publication, but it needs } 
no prophetic gift to foresee, that its existence will be extremely limited, | 
unless something be done towards strengthening its vital principle. The | 
volume is as its title indicates, wholly composed of what the editors ar 
pleased to call poetry, but which we must designate as verses, that | 
jittle better than the ballads suspended on the stalls. There is a pretty’ 
frontispiece, and a variety of emblematic wood cuts, without merit of any 
sort to recommend them. The following lines are not, however, altogethet 
contemptible : 

‘ One summer’s eve, when storms were o’er, | 
I wander’d on the silent shore, | 
And mark’d the swell on ocean’s breast, : 
Which sunshine could not lull to rest. 2 
And thus when life has been o’ercast 
By storms of fate which rest at last, 

The mind will still some traces bear, 
Which show that sorrow has been there !"—p. 105 


Several stanzas for music, and some sonnets and fragments, fill up t# 
latter part of this Souvenir. The editors miscalculated in the first instanc| 
in imagining that a volume, consisting only of scraps of verse, was like!) 
to meet the public taste ; but still more disastrous was their mistake, whet 
they supposed that such verses as they have produced, would be read bf 
any body above the rank of a gypsy. 








